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FOREWORD 

Xhe  reports  in  this  monograph  constitute  the  proceedings  o£ 
a  symposium  presented  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September,  1959. 
This  symposium  on  "The  Prediction  of  Overt  Behavior  Through 
the  Use  of  Projective  Techniques"  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Society  for  Projective  Techniques  and  the  Division  of  Clinical 
Psychology  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  At  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Gordon  Derner,  then  President-elect  of  the  Society 
for  Projective  Techniques,  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Carr  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  organizing  the  symposium  in  terms  of  the  choice  of  topic 
and  structuring  of  the  program. 

In  view  of  the  intense  interest  expressed  by  many  concerning 
this  program,  it  appeared  desirable  to  make  the  symposium  pro- 
ceedings available  in  permanent  form.  Whether  approached  as  a 
study  of  the  prediction  of  overt  behavior,  or  as  a  guide  to  projective 
test  interpretation,  or  as  an  elucidation  of  the  possible  etiology 
and  psychodynamics  of  overt  sexual  psychopathology,  this  volume 
represents  a  contribution  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  interest 
to  students  of  human  behavior. 
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THE 

PREDICTION  OF  OVERT  BEHAVIOR 
THROUGH  THE  USE  OF 

PROJECTIVE  TECHNIQUES 


INTRODUCTION 

Arthur  C.  Carr,  Ph.D. 

Xhe  purpose  of  the  symposium  published  in  this  volume 
was  to  assay  the  extent  of  present  knowledge  of  the  major  pro- 
jective techniques  when  used  for  predicting  overt  behavior.  Par- 
ticipants included  Bertram  Forer  (Sentence  Completions),  William 
Henry  (TAT),  Max  Hutt  (Bender-Gestalt  test),  and  Zygmunt  Pio- 
trowski  (the  Rorschach  test),  with  Evelyn  Hooker  as  discussant. 

The  problem  of  predicting  overt  behavior  from  projective 
techniques  is  a  challenging  one,  and  one  which  is  not  always  han- 
dled successfully.  Although  clinical  psychologists  sometimes  ap- 
pear especially  gifted  in  the  art  of  predicting  specific  overt 
symptoms  and  behavioral  reactions  from  projective  test  responses, 
the  research  evidence  is  much  less  impressive. 

There  is  perhaps  no  study  more  relevant  to  this  problem  than 
that  of  Evelyn  Hooker  (2-4)  on  the  adjustment  of  the  male  homo- 
sexual. In  one  of  the  most  significant  psychological  studies  of  the 
past  decade,  she  has  shown  that  experts  could  not  distinguish 
Rorschach  protocols  of  homosexuals  from  those  of  a  carefully 
matched  heterosexual  group.  Her  findings  challenge  many  of 
our  assumptions  regarding  the  utilization  of  projective  techniques, 
as  well  as  our  conceptions  of  adjustment  and  normality.  The 
results  of  this  study  should  not  be  disregarded,  in  view  of  the 
importance  which  prediction  plays  in  our  science.  In  view  of 
such  provocative  research  findings,  it  is  imperative  that  we  formu- 
late more  precisely  the  underlying  principles  for  inferring  overt 
behavior  from  projective  test  responses. 

At  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge,  the  validity  of  pro- 
jective tests  rests  upon  relating  the  inferences  derived  from  them 
to  numerous  data  concerning  the  patient's  dynamic  functioning 
at  various  levels  of  personality  organization.  One  of  the  major 
problems  in  the  use  of  any  projective  technique  is  to  relate  a 
systematic  theory  of  personality  to  a  definitive  evaluation  of  the 
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patient's  levels  of  integration,  insofar  as  these  are  revealed  by 
any  given  technique.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  single  available 
test  can  replace  a  well-chosen  test  battery  (1).  An  awareness  of 
the  limitations  of  existing  projective  techniques,  however,  should 
not  make  us  doubt  their  present  and  potential  contribution.  In- 
stead, it  should  encourage  us  to  make  more  explicit  the  theoreti- 
cal constructs  and  operations  which  have  contributed  to  their 
unique  status  in  clinical  psychology. 

In  structuring  this  symposium,  each  participant  was  asked 
to  consider  a  particular  projective  technique  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  level  of  personality  functioning  which  it  presumably  taps, 
giving  special  emphasis  to  the  prediction  of  overt  behavior.  It 
was  suggested  that,  where  possible,  an  attempt  be  made  to  formu- 
late principles  and  general  rules  of  interpretation  useful  for  this 
purpose,  making  explicit  their  underlying  assumptions.  Needless 
to  say,  this  posed  a  formidable  task  for  our  participants. 

To  provide  a  basis  for  common  illustrative  material,  test  pro- 
tocols on  a  pair  of  identical  twins  were  made  available  to  our 
participants  (Appendix).  One  twin,  Dick,  has  been  consistently 
overtly  homosexual  for  many  years.  His  brother,  Tom,  has  been 
consistently  overtly  heterosexual,  apart  from  one  or  possibly  two 
adolescent  homosexual  episodes.  Test  protocols  were  obtained  on 
both  twins,  before  and  after  Tom's  psychoanalysis,  in  1957  and 
1959,  respectively.* 

The  projective  test  data  on  these  twenty-nine-year-old 
brothers  appeared  especially  appropriate  for  consideration  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  their  divergent  overt  psychopathology,  the  un- 
derlying motivational  patterns  are  often  convergent.  These 
patterns  are  sometimes  expressed  in  strikingly  identical  projective 
test  content,  with  the  expression  of  pathological  and  idiosyncratic 
elements  which  often  appear  more  similar  than  dissimilar.  This 
finding  is  consistent  with  the  test  records  available  on  a  limited 
number  of  pairs  of  other  identical  twins  also  having  diverse  overt 

♦These  records  were  gathered  as  part  of  a  study  on  divergent  psychopathology  in 
identical  twins  at  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute.  Participants  in  this  study 
include:  Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Kolb,  Dr.  John  A.  Rainer,  and  Dr.  Alvin  Mesnikoff.  See 
"Homosexuality  and  Heterosexuality  in  Identical  Twins"  (Rainer,  Mesnikoff,  Kolb 
&  Carr),  Psychosomatic  Medicine,  22:No.  4,  July-August,  1960. 
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psychopathology.  It  is,  however,  in  contrast  to  the  results  of  the 
classic  study  by  Troup  (5)  in  which  experts  had  difficulty  in 
matching  Rorschach  protocols  of  identical  normal  twin  children. 

Of  further  theoretical  and  practical  interest,  and  consistent 
with  the  general  findings  of  Hooker,  it  appeared  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  predict  the  twin's  overt  psychosexual  adjustment  by  means 
of  the  usual  test  criteria.  Thus,  these  test  protocols  appeared  ideal 
for  purposes  of  the  symposium. 

Each  of  the  participants  in  this  symposium  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  projective  test  interpretation  and  to  the 
science  of  psychology.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  this  dis- 
tinguished group. 

REFERENCES 

1.  Carr,  A.  C:  The  psychodiagnostic  test  battery:  rationale  and  meth- 

odology. In  D.  Brewer  and  L.  E.  Abt  (Eds.),  Progress  in  Clinical 
Psychology,  Vol.  III.  New  York,  Grune  &  Stratton,  1958. 

2.  Hooker,  E.:  A  preliminary  analysis  of  group  behavior  of  homosex- 

uals. J.  Psychol,  42:217-225,  1956. 

3.  Hooker,  E.:  The  adjustment  of  the  male  overt  homosexual.  /.  proj. 

Tech.,  21:18-51,  1957. 

4.  Hooker,  E.:   Male  homosexuality  in  the  Rorschach.  /.  proj.  Tech., 

22:33-54,  1958. 

5.  Troup,  E.:  A  comparative  study  by  means  of  the  Rorschach  method 

of  personality  development  in  twenty  pairs  of  identical  twins. 
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SENTENCE  COMPLETIONS 

Bertram  R.  Forer,  Ph.D. 

PART  I 

Xhe  prediction  of  behavior  by  means  of  psychological  tests 
necessitates  clarification  of  what  is  to  be  predicted.  The  tools, 
operations  and  methods  of  prediction  must  be  geared  to  the  nature 
of  the  predictive  task.  Let  us,  therefore,  attempt  to  delineate  kinds 
of  predictive  tasks  and  to  consider  what  is  involved  in  accomplish- 
ing them.  Here  are  several  possibilities: 

1.  Which  of  several  possible  qualitatively  different  acts  will 
occur  in  a~  specified  situation?  Example:  If  a  person  is  knocked 
down  by  someone,  does  he  fight,  cry,  run,  hallucinate?  Let  us  call 
this  response  prediction. 

2.  How  much  of  a  given  psychological  something  will  be  dis- 
played irrS'specified  situation?  Example:  When  he  felt  angry,  how 
intense  was  his  anger,  varying  from  feeble  protest  to  homicide?  Let 
us  call  this  intensitive  prediction. 

3.  In  which  situations  will  a  given  act  be  performed  to  at  least 
some  minimum  degree?  This  is  situational  prediction. 

4.  How  much  instigation  or  environmental  pressure  is  neces- 
sary to  evoke  a  response  of  a  specified  nature  or  intensity,  such  as 
homosexual  fellatio?  This  might  be  called  threshold  prediction. 

These  four  predictive  tasks  are  concerned  with  behavioral 
specificities  and  wiOf^ituatlohardeterrainants  of  behavior.  We 
might  think  of  these  tasks  as  extrinsic  predictions  in  that  they 
involve  qualitative  and/or  quantitative  details  of  behavior  which 
are  objectively  correlated  with  situational  facts.  The  psychological 
substance  which  mediates  the  correlation  can  often  be  disregarded 
and  the  predictive  method  can  consist  entirely  of  an  empirically 
derived  regression  equation  in  some  instances  or  a  clinical  inference 
in  others. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  choose  to  disregard  concrete  behavior 
and  specific  reality  situations  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  psycho- 
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logical  substance:  how  the  individual  deals,  may  deal  or  has  dealt 
with  the  myriad  situations,  internal  and  external,  to  which  he  is 
exposed.  We  might,  then,  ask  such  questions  as  these: 

1 .  What  kinds  of  situations  or  patterns  of  relationships  charac- 
terize his  way  of  life?  What  might  his  life  be  like  in  the  future? 
Will  he  be  homosexual  or  heterosexual;  which  vocation  will  he 
choose? 

2.  What  patterns  of  conflicts,  attitudes,  aptitudes,  motives, 
psychodynamics,  defenses  and  traits  characterize  him?  What  is  his 
diagnosis? 

These  questions  shift  the  emphasis  away  from  the  outer  world 
and  specific  behaviors  toward  abstract  conceptualizations  of  be- 
havior and  to  the  relatively  enduring  intrapsychic  system.  The  data 
are  essentially  endogenous  processes  and  our  task  might  be  con- 
ceived of  as  intrinsic  prediction. 

The  two  kinds  of  prediction,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  differ 
in  the  kinds  of  behavior,  degree  of  generality  or  specificity,  con- 
creteness  or  abstractness,  and  in  the  relative  importance  of  endoge- 
nous and  exogenous  factors  that  determine  it.  In  terms  of  the 
operations  involved,  they  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  stimuli  or  tests 
and  in  the  amount  of  clinical  inference  employed. 

The  psychological  data  from  which  predictions  and  clinical 
inferences  are  made  have  their  source  in  the  interaction  of  exoge- 
nous and  endogenous  processes.  The  exogenous  factors  with  which 
we  are  dealing  are  projective  test  stimuli.  And  we  find  that  for 
any  person  the  data  vary  with  the  sitmuli,  often  appearing  to  be 
contradictory.  Contradictory  responses  are  taken  to  represenl  dif- 
ferent levels  of  psychological  functibhing  or  organization.  We  as- 
sume that  tlLese-respons€sre^€S€Ht-alter«ative  endogenous  inclina- 
tions to  action  and  that  there  exist  both  situational  and  other 
psychological  functions  that  exercise  a  modulating,  redirecting, 
selecting  or  otherwise  modifying  role.  At  this  point  we  might  sug- 
gest that  accurate  prediction  requires  a  complete  assessment  of  all 
of  the  inclinations  and  controlling  mechanisms  and  all  of  the  situa- 
tional possibilities  as  well.  We  need  to  know  how  the  person  deals 
with  all  impulses  and  all  situations.  Our  method  of  discovering 
this  information  is  to  control  and  manipulate  the  stimuli  to  which 
responses  are  given.    The  statement,  "sucking  on  a  breast,"  will 
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have  different  predictive  implications  depending  on  whether  it  is 
given  in  response  to  Rorschach  card  10,  TAT  card  11,  or  sentence 
stem  "I  used  to  daydream  about.  .  ."  (2). 

One  of  the  differences  in  significance  stems  from  the  amount 
of  stimulus  definition.  Implicitly  we  assume  that  less  structured, 
more  ambiguous,  stimuli  instigate  responses  representative  of  less 
conscious,  more  abstract,  covert  and  deep,  or  latent  behavior  poten- 
tials, less  probable  of  direct  expression  than  those  which  occur  in 
response  to  more  structured  items.  The  less  the  stimulus  controls 
the  details  of  a  response,  the  more  endogenous  the  process  and  the 
less  accurate  will  be  the  extrinsic  prediction  from  it.  The  negative 
findings  of  many  studies  of  prediction  from  projective  data  may 
represent  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  extrinsic  prediction  and 
intrinsic  prediction  and  to  recognize  the  difference  in  psychic  levels 
involved.  Prediction  from  responses  to  structured  stimuli  about 
responses  to  unstructured  stimuli  is  dubious  in  the  same  way  as 
prediction  from  unstructured  situations  to  structured  ones.  These 
cross-level  predictions  violate  the  concept  that  different  levels  rep- 
resent different  forms,  intensities,  thresholds  and  situational  deter- 
minants of  behavior  and  carry  different  probabilities  of  expression 
of  a  particular  need.  Successive  levels  show  not  continuity  but 
discontinuity. 

Forer  (3)  and  others  have  suggested  that  the  manifestation  of  a 
trait,  wish,  activity  or  affect  in  one  test  or  at  one  psychological  level 
carries  with  it  little  or  no  indication  that  it  will  occur  at  another 
psychological  level  or  in  a  particular  situation.  The  conclusion 
which  we  face  is  that  projective  test  stimuli  and  social  situations 
are  not  ordinarily  isomorphic. 

Since  sentence  stems  are  not  equivalent  stimuli  to  social  situa- 
tions, but  may  be  more  nearly  so  than  inkblots,  we  are  forced,  in 
order  to  make  extrinsic  predictions,  to  take  the  following  steps: 

1 .  To  approximate  stimulus  equivalence  by  designing  stimuli 
that  are  likely  on  a  priori  or  empirical  grounds  to  overlap  in  stimu- 
lus properties  those  situations  to  which  we  wish  to  predict. 

2.  To  provide  a  sample  of  stimulus-response  data  in  the  re- 
levant areas  of  prediction. 

The  sentence  completion  test  employed  in  this  case  was  de- 
signed to  provide  stimulus  samples  in  specialized  areas  of  life  that 
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are  of  predictive  interest  in  most  clinical  situations  (1).  The  items 
were  oriented  as  much  toward  intrinsic  as  toward  extrinsic  predic- 
tion. Insofar  as  they  were  not  tailor-made  for  these  individual  cases, 
the  sentences  have  limitations  for  the  present  exposition.  The 
fundamental  concept  behind  this  form  of  the  test  is  as  follows:  If 
we  assign  affects,  wishes,  and  actions  to  the  ego,  we  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  kinds  of  situation  which  the  ego  can  accept  as  justifica- 
tion for  them.  If  we  exert  external  pressure  such  as  criticism  or 
failure  on  the  ego,  we  can  observe  the  ways  in  which  the  ego  con- 
tends with  it  as  a  kind  of  work  sample.  A  form  of  item  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  test,  and  is  not,  is  of  the  nature  of  assigning  a  wish, 
act  or  affect  to  the  ego  to  observe  how  intensely  and  in  which  forms 
it  will  be  expressed.  Examples:  "Whenever  I  am  angry,  I,  .  ."  and 
"When  he  was  sexually  aroused  he. . . ." 

Two  major  kinds  of  scoring  have  been  described  for  sentence 
completion  protocols.  Rotter  et  al  (6)  sets  up  a  scoring  system  for 
estimating  adjustment  and  obtains  a  single  score  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  empirical  norms.  Rohde's  (5)  method  provides  a  profile 
of  needs  and  other  variables  expressed  quantitatively.  My  feeling  is 
that  such  quantification  may  have  psychometric  value  but  has  lim- 
ited clinical  utility  because  it  fails  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
more  complex  integrative  ego  functions  which  juggle  the  prob- 
abilities and  forms  of  action.  Our  orientation  is  to  consider  each 
item  as  a  potentiality  for  action  and  to  estimate  relative  probabili- 
ties by  means  of  clinical  comparison  of  the  various  items  on  dimen- 
sions such  as  the  following: 

1.  Situational  determinants  of  specific  affects,  wishes  and 
actions.  Inferences  on  this  dimension  include  situational  generality 
or  specificity  of  the  response.  Example:  Is  the  patient  likely  to  be 
overtly  homosexual  in  any  situation,  when  intoxicated  only,  on  his 
or  her  initiative,  in  military  situations.  Preferred  and  rejected 
objects  are  also  important  here. 

2.  Thresholds.  How  much  stimulus  pressure  versus  endoge- 
nous inclination  is  required  for  homosexual  behavior?  Still  more 
specificity  is  called  for.  Can  we  estimate  how  much  social  pressure 
would  be  required  in  a  given  situation  such  as  an  evening  party  for 
the  acting-out  of  fellatio  wishes?    We  can  set  up  a  hierarchy  of 
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situations  which  would  define  successively  lower  thresholds  for  gen- 
eral homosexual  behavior. 

a.  When  forcibly  mastered  by  several  men. 

b.  When  intoxicated  and  in  the  Aleutian  islands  for  two  years. 

c.  Seduced  in  a  military  installation. 

d.  Active  seeking  of  homosexual  contact  under  rare  circum- 
stances. 

e.  Active  and  frequent  homosexual  cruising  when  sober. 
The  present  test  does  not  provide  anything  like  isomorphic 

stimuli  for  such  questions,  but  some  weak  guesses  can  be  made  from 
other  items  which  contribute  to  a  picture  of  the  endogenous  sys- 
tem. However,  we  must  anticipate  that  with  limited  knowledge  of 
the  hierarchic  structure  we  may  be  180  degrees  wrong  in  making 
extrinsic  predictions  from  this  source. 

3.  Forms.  Can  we  set  up  some  kind  of  probability  hierarchy 
of  forms  of  sexual  behavior  characteristic  of  our  patients?  We  might 
consider  here  the  psychosexual  levels,  active  and  passive  roles,  sex, 
age  and  size  of  objects  and  the  like. 

4.  Intensity.  In  the  area  of  homosexuality  we  might  find  pre- 
dictions enhanced  by  specifying  frequency,  exclusiveness  of  sex 
objects,  and  endogenous  independence  from  situations.  In  such 
areas  as  aggression  we  can  more  clearly  specify  magnitudes. 

PART  n 

The  sentence  completion  test  was  administered  to  twin 
brothers  and  re-administered  two  years  later  after  the  heterosexual 
twin  had  had  psychotherapy.  I  have  disregarded  the  retest  proto- 
cols. Examining  the  initial  sentence  completions  of  the  twins  might 
enable  us  to  make  some  such  tentative  inferences  and  predictions 
as  these:  Dick  shows  a  higher  threshold  than  Tom  for  accepting 
wishes  for  dependency  and  emotional  closeness.  Nine  items  (Nos. 
2,  7,  17,  29,  37,  52,  74,  83,  98)  ask  for  expressions  of  wishes.*  Tom 
expresses  a  need  for  love  and  relationships  on  three  (Nos.  52,  74,  83). 
Dick  expresses  less  need  (No.  74),  but  emphasizes  possessions  (Nos. 

*1.  A  copy  of  the  sentence  completion  check  sheet  is  appended  to  furnish  an 
outline  for  the  clinical  areas  approached  by  this  form  of  the  test.  Different  check 
sheets  were  developed  for  the  children's  and  the  vocational  forms. 
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7,  52,  83).  A  characteristic  difference  between  the  twins  appears 
in  item  No.  12,  "I  was  most  depressed  when  .  .  ."  Dick  says  "I 
didn't  get  a  bigger  bonus";  Tom  says,  "I  feel  I  was  unloved."  In- 
ference: Dick  avoids  enduring  relationships.  Prediction:  Dick  is 
likely  to  cruise  homosexually  rather  than  establish  a  continuous 
relationship.  If  someone  wished  to  become  close  to  him,  Dick 
would  find  fault  and  reject  him.  While  Tom  suffers  with  his  aware- 
ness of  a  need  to  be  loved,  Dick  sneeringly  rejects  it  most  of  the  time. 
Both  show  evidence  of  having  experienced  emotional  rejection.  In 
the  items  describing  "reactions  to  rejection,"  Dick  rejects  the  ob- 
jects and  the  need,  while  Tom  feels  depressed  (Nos.  14,  46,  82).  On 
item  No.  14,  "When  she  turned  me  down,  I.  .  .  ,"  Tom  feels 
depressed  and  Dick  says,  "the  hell  with  it." 

Both  twins  have  favorable  things  to  say  about  sex  (Nos.  1 8,  28, 
40,  61),  but  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  say  that  either  has  in- 
dulged himself  in  it.  Tom  expresses  guilt  about  real  or  fancied 
relations  with  older  women  (No,  24),  suggestive  of  a  "healthier" 
solution  of  his  struggles  than  that  of  Dick  who  rejects  love  and  mar- 
riage (Nos.  78,  92).  Prediction:  Tom  is  likely  to  seek  women's  com- 
panionship and  a  sexual  relationship  despite  internal  inhibitions; 
his  sex  may  be  counterphobic  and  guilt-laden.  If  a  woman  is  warm 
and  sympathetic,  Tom  is  likely  to  seek  a  sexual  relationship.  Dick 
on  the  other  hand  is  likely  to  identify  in  a  hostile  way  with  women, 
compete  with  them  and  reject  them  sexually  as  well  as  affectionally. 
Dick's  sexual  interest  is  narcissistic,  involves  rejecting  closeness  with 
objects,  is  more  likely  phobic  with  women.  He  has  a  lower 
threshold  for  acting-out,  and  for  expressing  his  own  wishes,  partly 
to  deny  feelings,  even  though  he  may  experience  subsequent  guilt. 
Dick  ridicules  conventions  (No.  59)  and  shows  a  lower  threshold 
for  the  expression  of  angry  rebellious  feelings.  Six  items  are  struc- 
tured a  priori  to  find  the  situational  determinants  of  aggression 
(Nos.  19,  34,  55,  75,  86,  89).  Tom  requires  more  provocation  than 
Dick  does.  Dick  gives  three  rather  facetious  or  trivial  responses: 
someone  not  soaking  dishes  after  a  meal  (No.  19),  someone  not 
finishing  the  floors  of  his  home  (No.  34),  a  woman  flushing  a  baby 
down  the  toilet  (No.  89).  Tom  omits  one  aggression  item  (No.  75), 
his  only  omission,  hence  suggestive  of  a  struggle  against  anger. 
Dick's  responses  suggest  much  endogenous  anger  (No.  86)  which 
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SENTENCE    COMPLETION     CHECK    SHEET 
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he  accepts  rather  easily.  Prediction:  In  a  variety  of  situations 
Dick  will  express  anger  and  hostility  o£  moderate  intensity.  Tom 
is  likely  to  hold  back  his  anger,  may  at  times  explode  and  regret  it. 
In  addition  Dick  blames  situational  factors  for  his  failures  and 
frustrations  (Nos.  6,  27,  65),  whereas  Tom  blames  himself  more 
often.  The  avoidance  of  responsibility  which  characterizes  Dick's 
responses  lends  support  to  the  prediction  that  his  threshold  for 
anger  and  other  forms  of  acting-out  is  lower  than  Tom's. 

We  predicted  from  the  protocol  that  Dick  was  more  likely  to 
act-out  homosexually,  in  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances,  with 
less  situational  provocation  and  with  less  concern  about  the  nature 
and  welfare  of  the  object  than  Tom  might  do.  We  would  not  pre- 
dict that  Tom  might  not  have  homosexual  impulses  or  never  act 
them  out.  But  his  threshold  for  such  activity  is  higher  and  at  the 
most  overt  levels  he  will  seek  heterosexual  objects. 

We  have  been  asked  how  first  and  third  person  sentence  stems 
differ  in  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  predictive  utility.  Our  hypo- 
thesis is  that  first  person  items  are  more  closely  congruent  with 
extrinsic  prediction  and  are  thus  more  nearly  isomorphic  with  social 
situations  and  public  behavior,  whereas  third  person  items  more 
likely  evoke  responses  representing  deeper  psychic  levels.  With 
Hanfmann  and  Getzels  (4),  we  look  to  the  disparities  between 
first-and  third-person  responses  for  indications  of  relationships 
among  psychic  levels  and  as  cues  to  the  modulating  ego  functions 
which  are  necessary  for  making  extrinsic  predictions. 

As  a  crude  demonstration  we  selected  from  twelve  areas  of  the 
test  pairs  of  first  person  (Nos.  6,  8,  12,  14,  19,  24,  25,  31,  42,  52,  53, 
92)  and  third  person  (Nos.  3,  4,  5,  27,  51,  55,  56,  61,  62,  78,  83,  100) 
items.  Our  impression  was  that  there  were  greater  differences 
between  the  twins  on  the  first  person  than  on  the  third  person 
items.  We  take  this  to  mean  that  although  the  twins  may  have 
similarities  in  their  inner  problems  and  motives  and  dynamics,  the 
top-level  ego  controls  of  behavior  differ  considerably.  Further- 
more, Tom  manifests  greater  differences  between  his  first  and  third 
person  responses  than  Dick  does.  We  think  that  this  reflects  Tom's 
greater  sensitivity  and  responsivity  to  situational  factors,  his  greater 
intrapsychic  conflict  and  his  greater  differentiation  between  adja- 
cent psychological  levels.  His  overt  behavior  ought  to  be  easier  to 
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predict  extrinsically.  Dick's  relative  independence  from  situational 
determinants  suggests  deeply  entrenched  character  defenses,  slower 
therapeutic  change,  but  greater  intrinsic  predictability. 

This  brief  and  ill-documented  illustration  can  give  only  a 
glimpse  into  some  of  the  factors  operating  in  the  prediction  of 
behavior  from  the  sentence  completion  test.  We  first  tried  to  clarify 
the  nature  of  the  predictive  problem.  We  then  set  up  a  sample  pre- 
dicting situation  by  assigning  the  ego  varied  test  tasks  so  that  we 
could  observe  its  ways  of  dealing  with  internal  and  external  stimuli, 
its  thresholds  for  acceptance  of  various  acts,  affects  and  wishes,  in 
order  to  make  relatively  direct  predictions  from  some  items  modi- 
fied by  evidence  regarding  the  probabilities  and  circumstances  of 
concrete  behavior.  By  controlling  the  stimuli  in  a  fairly  structured 
test,  we  may  have  obtained  some  basis  for  extrapolating  from  this 
stimulus-response  situation  to  others. 
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ADDENDUM* 

Rereading  my  report  in  the  light  of  what  Dr.  Hooker  has  said 
at  the  original  presentation,  I  am  forced  to  admit  to  preconceptions 

*Prior  to  publication  of  the  symposium  proceedings,  participants  were  invited  to 
make  additional  comments  either  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hooker's  discussion  or  test  data  not 
previously  interpreted. 
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about  the  nature  of  homosexuality.  In  fact,  the  theoretical  system 
which  I  employ  in  evaluating  test  data  consists  of  a  host  of  pre- 
conceptions. I  doubt  that  any  clinician  can  be  truly  objective  about 
the  data  he  processes  without  reducing  the  nature  of  his  predictions 
to  those  of  the  order  of  simple  restatements.  It  is  at  once  the 
strength  and  the  deficiency  of  the  clinician  that  he  brings  something 
unique  to  his  data:  theoretical  information  and  hypotheses,  reor- 
ganization and  extrapolations  at  the  price  of  leaving  the  data  and 
being  idiosyncratically  wrong.  We  trust  that  proof  of  his  incor- 
rectness enables  him  to  amend  his  preconceptions  and  his  methods 
of  restructuring  the  data. 

After  this  apologia,  let  us  return  to  the  twins. 

At  one  point  we  implied,  but  did  not  state,  that  Dick  seems 
better  "adjusted."  His  apparently  greater  consistency,  his  relatively 
greater  independence  from  stimuli  suggests  a  fairly  solid  and  struc- 
tured endogenous  system  with  fewer  competing  responses.  If  he 
were  to  be  labelled  clinically,  we  should  consider  him  to  have  a 
character  problem  (alloplastic)  in  which  struggles  are  resolved  at  a 
rather  deep  level.  Tom  seems  to  be  openly  neurotic  (autoplastic), 
less  comfortable  and  probably  less  effective.  He  had  not,  at  least 
before  therapy,  achieved  much  in  the  way  of  a  final  resolution  of 
his  internal  conflicts.  He  is  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  stimuli 
rather  than  able  to  use  them  to  his  own  ends  as  Dick  is  able  to  do. 

We  were  also  unclear  in  our  original  report  about  the  differ- 
ential predictability  of  the  twins'  behavior.  Our  most  reasoned 
speculations  at  this  point  are  these.  Dick's  relative  autonomy  from 
situational  determinants  of  behavior,  exemplified  by  the  similarity 
of  first  and  third  person  items  and  by  the  evidence  of  an  alloplastic 
adjustment,  suggest  that  his  behavior  is  more  predictable  in  an  in- 
trinsic fashion  than  Tom's.  That  is,  knowledge  of  Dick's  dynamics 
should  permit  us  to  make  a  fairly  valid  description  of  how  he  will 
order  his  life,  even  though  we  might  have  difficulty  in  predicting 
what  he  will  do  in  many  concrete  situations. 

Tom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  internally  inconsistent,  in  conflict. 
Knowledge  of  his  dynamics  is  less  likely  to  enable  intrinsic  predic- 
tions of  the  same  degree  of  clarity  as  Dick's.  Yet,  because  of  his 
responsivity  to  stimulus  variation,  we  should  be  able  to  make  more 
accurate  extrinsic  predictions  from  specific  test  data. 
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Speculating  further,  we  should  be  intrigued  to  learn  whether 
the  Rorschach  might  be  the  best  predictor  of  Dick's  behavior  and 
the  sentence  completions  the  best  predictor  of  Tom's. 


THE  THEMATIC  APPERCEPTION  TEST 

William  E.  Henry,  Ph.D. 

PART  I 

Xt  might  readily  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  need  to  give 
consideration  to  the  prediction  of  overt  behavior  from  the  various 
projective  instruments.  It  is  claimed,  after  all,  that  the  realm 
of  these  instruments  is  that  of  the  covert— that  realm  of  feelings 
and  assumptions  of  which  the  individual  is  at  best  dimly  aware 
and  which,  in  any  case,  he  cannot  verbalize  directly. 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  validity  of  statements  about  overt 
behavior  made  from  a  projective  technique,  there  occurs  first 
the  question  of  why  one  should  bother.  Why  propose  an  intelli- 
gence quotient  when  a  standardized  intelligence  test  is  available? 
Why  describe  the  relationships  to  the  parents  when  a  direct  inter- 
view on  these  matters  with  both  the  subject  and  the  parents  is 
possible? 

I  believe  that  there  are  answers  to  this  first  question  which 
would,  in  varying  degrees,  make  justifiable  the  devotion  of  a 
certain  section  of  projective  reports  to  predictions  of  overt  be- 
havior. I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  only  one  of  these 
answers.  It  is  the  answer  that  rests  on  the  logic  that  behavior 
is  dynamically  motivated.  We  do  assume  that  behavior  bears  some 

discoverable,  if  not  direct,  relafion  tiT"irnfTpr1yi'rt»-rfyTiarnirs      A'nd 

conversely,  we  do  suppose  that  a  particular  pattern  of  inner  dy- 
namic relations  has  some  greater  tendency  to_be_related  to  one 
pattelrn  of  overtHbehaviorlhan  to  another.  We  are  inclined  to 
note  the  interconnection  of  the  overt  and  the  covert  only  after 
we  have  been  informed  of  the  overt— the  "Aha"  phenomenon  of 

clinical  psychology.         -    -  

^  We  are  much  less  inclined  to  submit  to  examination  our 
presumptions  of  these  interconnections  by  stating  them  in  ad- 
vance.   In  case  of  error,  we  could  of  course  point  out  that  the 

18 
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relations  between  underlying  dynamics  and  overt  behavior  are 
obscure  and  wondrous  and  that  further  study  is  necessary.  In  this 
we  would,  of  course,  be  quite  correct.  The  availability  of  this  ex- 
cellent excuse,  however,  should  encourage  us  to  try  our  hand  more 
regularly.  Our  predictive  errors  and  our  successes  could  teach 
us  much,  both  about  our  own  knowledge  and  blind  spots,  as  well 
as  about  the  heart  of  the  matter,  that  web  of  connections  between 
overt  and  covert,  desire  and  action,  manifest  and  latent. 

The  success  of  predictions  of  overt  behavior  is,  however, 
greatly  limited  by  our  very  scanty  knowledge  of  what  psycho- 
logical issues  will  manifest  themselves  in  which  kind  of  behavior 
under  what  circumstances  of  correlative  internal  dynamics  and  of 
external  pressures  and  sanctions. 

In  the  instance  of  TAT  stories,  we  have  been  repeatedly 
shown  that  the  relation  between  personality  events,  described 
in  terms  of  Murray-needs,  and  overt  behavior  is  at  best  a  weak 
one.  Murray  (5)  and  subsequently  Sanford  et  al.  (7),  and  other 
investigators  have  demonstrated  correlations  from  zero  to  .40 
between  needs  and  some  measure  of  overt  behavior.  The  higher 
of  these  correlations,  however,  are  found  only  when  dealing  with 
certain  needs  and  not  others,  and  then  only  with  respect  to  certain 
kinds  of  overt  behavior.  Murray  suggested  correlations  of  .40 
between  the  overt  and  covert  for  such  needs  as  abasement,  domi- 
nance, nurturance,  passivity,  dejection,  but  none  for  aggression 
and  achievement,  and  a  negative  relation  for  sex.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  question  of  what  needs  are  sanctioned  or  pun- 
ished socially  would  be  an  integral  factor  in  their  overt  expression. 
This  seems  unquestionably  relevant,  though  as  Lindzey  (3)  points 
out,  the  absence  of  a  positive  correlation  for  achievement  in  Mur- 
ray's young  American  adults  and  the  negative  relation  for  sex 
certainly  suggests  that  the  relation  is  more  complex  than  this. 

Other  investigations  throw  light  on  some  elements  of  this 
complexity.  Certainly  the  observations  of  McClelland,  Atkinson, 
Clark,  Lowell  (4)  and  their  colleagues  on  Achievement  scores  of 
persons  in  a  wide  variety  of  personal  and  social  circumstances  help 
clarify  certain  of  these  relations.  Experimental  studies  focused 
upon  nAggression  have  shown  that  the  more  substantial  relation- 
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ships  are  found  when  needs  other  than  the  principal  one  under 
study  are  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  past  social  experiences 
of  the  subjects  are  considered  in  more  detail. 

Subsequent  to  a  more  complex  statement  of  these  overt-covert 
relations  by  Sanford  and  his  associates  (7),  Mussen  and  Naylor  (6) 
varied  the  social  class  background  of  a  group  of  subjects  to  bring 
into  focus  the  social  sanctions  regarding  aggression  in  middle  and 
lower  class  boys.  They  subsequently  introduced  a  further  com- 
plexity of  internal  dynamics  by  utilizing  a  measure  of  the  antici- 
pation of  punishment— an  internal  residue,  presumably,  of  the 
extent  to  which  within  each  class  group,  aggression  had  been 
punished.  Their  results  support  the  proposal  that  the  expression 
of  nAggression  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  negative 
sanctions  on  aggression  in  the  class  group  and  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  individual  anticipates  punishment  as  a  result 
of  such  expression.  Kagan  (1)  has  also  shown  that  expression  will 
vary  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  the  need,  the  degree  of  anxiety 
surrounding  the  need,  and,  further,  according  to  the  kind  of  ag- 
gressive behavior— the  relations  being  more  clear-cut  in  the  case 
of  aggressive  behaviors  more  closely  analogous  to  his  overt  cri- 
terion. 

Lesser  (2)  has  shown  a  similar  relation  to  the  maternal  atti- 
tude toward  aggression— a  significant  positive  relation  in  children 
of  mothers  who  permitted  the  expression  of  aggression,  and  a 
significant  negative  one  in  cases  of  mothers  who  suppressed  it. 

These  studies  serve  to  bring  into  focus  some  of  the  great  com- 
plexities surrounding  the  expression  of  overt  behavior— at  least  in 
the  case  of  certain  personality  needs— and  to  highlight  the  difficul- 
ties of  predicting  such  expression  from  individual  TAT  records. 

One  might  summarize  some  of  these  issues  by  reference  to 
the  five  factors  relating  to  need  expression  outlined  by  Sanford 
et  al.  (7). 

These  are: 

1.  The  strength  of  the  motive. 

2.  The  relationship  of  that  motive  to  other  characteristics 
of  that  individual,  including  such  issues  as  the  anxiety  which  sur- 
rounds it  or  the  anticipation  of  negative  sanction  upon  its  overt 
expression. 
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3.  The  existence  of  cultural  restriction  or  encouragement 
of  behavior  appropriately  expressive  of  that  motive,  including 
the  social  group  appropriateness  of  various  forms  of  expression 
of  the  motive. 

4.  The  opportunity  for  overt  expression— including  presum- 
ably the  past  history  of  such  opportunity  throughout  some  sector 
of  the  life  history  of  the  individual, 

5.  The  ego  strength  of  the  individual— a  factor  not  directly 
referred  to  above,  but  one  which  might  be  thought  to  be  influ- 
ential in  all  spheres  of  the  individual's  life. 

In  other  words,  the  prediction  of  the  overt  expression  of 
various  personality  states  hinges  upon  the  successful  estimation 
of  the  interactions  of  these  issues— some  of  which  relate  to  the 
attendant  internal  dynamics  (whether  in  the  past  or  present)  and 
some  to  the  social  circumstances  of  the  individual's  life— whether 
in  the  past  or  present.  Explicit  in  this  summary  should  be  the 
recognition  that  variance  is  also  in  part  attributable  to  those  areas 
of  overt  behavior  and  of  internal  motive  under  consideration. 


PART  II 

Even  recognizing  this  very  gross  outline  of  the  complexities, 
we  still  require  some  guidline  to  the  utilization  of  these  factors 
in  making  individual  predictions  from  single  records.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  two  such  guidlines,  two  logics  Jor  predicting  the 
overt  behavior  in  question  here.  The  two  cases  provided  us  by 
Dr.-  Cafflnofe"th"arr  adequately  attest  to  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  such  prediction.  Since  we  were  informed  in  advance  as  to 
which  of  these  twins  was  heterosexual  and  which  homoseual,  I 
shall  be  able  to  spare  you  the  recital  of  my  impeccable  logic  in 
deciding  which  was  which.  I  should  like  to  present  first  a  logic 
which  is  sufficient,  in  this  instance,  to  the  problem  of  predicting 
the  particular  area  of  motive  and  behavior.  To  do  so  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  certain  knowledge  and  background  infor- 
mation available  in  the  cases.  I  will  ignore  the  possible  symbolic 
cues  involved  in  the  names  Tom  and  Dick— since  we  know  these 
names  to  be  fictional  and  since,  in  any  event,  it  is  not  clear 
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whether  symbolic  phallic  reference  implies  the  utilization  of  that 
object  in  a  heterosexual  or  homosexual  context. 

First,  we  know  they  are  identical  twins.  While  we  may  sup- 
pose little  from  the  identicality,  we  do  perhaps  suppose  that  they 
were  unusually  intimate  in  their  developmental  years  and  hence 
that  the  resolution  of  sexual  identifications  was  in  some  sense  a 
joint  venture. 

Secondly,  we  know  that  one  of  them,  as  our  information  tells 
us,  "has  been  living  an  active  homosexual  life." 

Thirdly,  we  know  that  the  one  of  them  underwent  two  years 
of  psychoanalytic  treatment,  presumably,  though  we  do  not  know 
this,  from  some  sense  of  need. 

Fourthly,  we  were  also  informed  that  it  was  the  heterosexual 
twin  who  undertook  this  analysis. 

I  would  submit  that  these  data  are  sufficient  to  propose  that 
if  one  twin  presents  a  firm  sense  of  identity  and  ego  organization, 
he  will  be  the  homosexual  twin.  Up  to  this  point,  of  course,  we 
have  not  looked  at  the  test  protocols  at  all.  To  decide  whether  it 
is  Tom  or  Dick,  we  need  only  examine  the  records  for  the  general 
area  of  adjustment  and  ego  identity— without  concerning  ourselves 
with  other  areas  of  dynamics.  This  logic  is,  of  course,  based  on 
the  four  areas  of  information  already  given  us— presuming  for  the 
moment  that  we  do  not  knoAV  a  priori  which  twin  is  which.  In 
this  sense,  our  predictive  task  is  different  from  the  task  imposed 
by  a  quite  different  question— a  question  we  are  not  asked— is  one 
of  these  two  persons  homosexual?  We  know  one  is,  we  know  the 
two  persons  have  had  intense  personal  interaction,  and  we  know 
that  the  heterosexual  one  has  had  sufficient  difficulty  to  under- 
take analysis.  The  secondary  presumption  is  that  the  other  twin, 
the  homosexual  one,  did  not  have  such  difficulty,  or  at  least  re- 
solved it  without  outside  aid,  and  that  he  should  be  the  one  whose 
test  protocol  reflects  this  resolution.  The  two  records,  of  1959, 
differ  considerably  in  at  least  one  area  of  ego  identity,  and  it  is 
Dick  who  presents  the  clearest,  most  "mature",  sense  of  identity 
and  life  purpose.    He  is  therefore  the  homosexual  twin. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  logic  in  no  way  depends  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  individual  test  protocols  from  the  jwint  of  view 
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of  the  internal  dynamics  of  the  two  cases,  nor  does  it  depend  upon 
the  relation  of  these  dynamics  to  what  we  might  presume  to  be 
the  dynamics  of  homosexuality,  nor  does  it  depend  upon  any 
formal  diagnostic  signs  of  homosexuality. 

I  have  stated  my  comment  on  these  cases  from  this  vantage 
point,  rather  than  that  of  internal  dynamics,  to  emphasize  the 
explicit  use  of  presumptions  and  knowledge  often  used  only  im- 
plicitly in  such  predictions,  and  in  part  out  of  temerity— recalling 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  more  skilled  clinicians  in  the 
study  previously  reported  by  Dr.  Evelyn  Hooker,  our  discussant. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  internal 
dynamics  have  something  to  do  with  the  predktion_of_behavior. 
There  is  no  question  that  they  do,  and  no  question  that  state- 
ments beyond  the  two  I  have  made— ego  identity  and  selection  of 
the  homosexual  twin— -would  require  such  analysis.  However, 
successful  prediction  based  on  the  internal  dynamics  assumes  that 
we  know  what  pattern  of  dynamics,  once  found  in  the  case,  to 
label  heterosexual  and  which  homosexual.  It  presumes,  in  other 
words,  a  matching  of  dynamics  found  in  an  individual  case  with 
some  "norm"  of  dynamics  for  a  particular  personality  group.  It 
is  apparent,  I  believe,  that  except  in  certain  extreme  and/or 
special  homosexual  groups,  our  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of 
dynamics  involved  in  homosexual  life-styles  (not  to  mention  heter- 
osexual ones)  is  insufficient  to  make  such  a  predictive  venture 
successful.  To  approach  the  prediction  in  another  way,  applying 
another  logic,  we  may  look  more  closely  at  the  actual  protocols. 

Further  examination  of  the  1959  records  of  Tom  and  Dick 
will  show  additional  features  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity.  First, 
as  may  also  be  the  case  with  the  other  protocols,  the  manifest 
similarities  in  content  are  so  great  as  to  suggest  a  hoax-which  Dr. 
Carr  assures  us,  is  not  the  case.  Highly  similar  plots  phrased  in 
similar  thought  content  occur  again  and  again— attesting  possibly 
to  the  supposition  made  earlier  of  their  close  relationship.  In  4, 
both  see  a  heterosexual  scene  peopled  by  movie  characters.  In 
Dick,  it  is  Linda  Darnell  and  Paulette  Goddard.  In  Tom,  the 
plot  is  similar,  the  characters  Rory  Calhoun  and  Linda  Darnell. 
In  their  choices  of  Best  Liked  pictures,  they  both  select  14  and  2. 
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At  another  level,  however,  we  may  briefly  examine  four 
areas— represented  by  cards: 

6  BM— the  area  of  maternal  imagery  and  of  the  relation  of 
child  to  mother. 

7  BM— the  area  of  paternal  imagery  and  of  the  relation  of 
child  to  father. 

4  —  heterosexuality  and  in  particular,  the  image  of  same-age 
females— peer  female. 

14  —  the  image  of  maleness  in  relation  to  outer  world  events 
—peer  male. 

The  logic  here  is,  of  course,  that  the  sexual  orientation  of 
a  person  may  be  described  by  the  imagery  which  he  has  developed 
in  these  areas. 

Focusing  primarily  upon  the  area  of  interpersonal  relations 
and  upon  these  4  roles  as  guides  to  the  action  of  the  person,  one 
may  point  out  certain  differences: 


Tom 


Dick 


Mother-Image     Affect   is   bound,   subject     M-image  negative  but  neu- 

(6  BM)  enmeshed  in  need  to  relate     tralized.   Affect  relation 

to  M.  blocked.  M-figures  cut  off 

and  relation  denied. 


Father-Image 
(7BM) 


Peer  Female 
(4) 


Peer  Male 
(14) 


Distrustful,  but  again  af- 
fect bound.  Adult  male 
defined  as  bad,  corrupt. 

Denial  of  relation,  F  seen 
as  "unreal,"  but  still 
bound  and  need  punish. 
Undetermined  nAgg  fe- 
male sexuality. 

Identity-confusion.  Denies 
Ach  nAgg  elements  of 
maleness. 


Resolution  of  negative  F- 
image  and  adoption  of 
assertive  and  independent 
maleness. 

Relation  handled  via  sec- 
ondary roles— movie  char- 
acters. Minimal  affect, 
neutralized  as  with  M- 
image  but  more  interac- 
tive. 

Positive  identification 
with  assertive  maleness, 
both  affect  and  ego  ori- 
ented. 
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Thus  one  might  say  that  Dick  has  incorporated  an  initial 
father  hostility,  taking  over  for  himself  the  assertive  male  ele- 
ments; he  has  neutralized  all  female  cathexes  but  without  binding 
resentment;  he  has  special  open  areas  of  positive  identification 
in  the  peer  male  area,  both  as  regards  work  and  ego  oriented 
activities,  as  well  as  affect  and  impulse  activities.  He  thus  becomes 
the  active  male,  relating  to  females  only  in  formal  role-defined  ways, 
and  to  males  as  the  only  real  objects  of  affect  and  ego-relatedness— 
preferring  sexually  males  younger  in  character. 

Tom,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  tied  and  bound  to  unresolved 
images  in  all  categories;  the  mother  image  he  tries  to  please  and 
satisfy  but  is  not  sure  how;  young  females  are  objects  of  threat  to 
him,  principally  via  their  sexuality;  father  and  adult-maleness  re- 
present horror  and  corruptness;  peer  males  are  not  understood.  His 
only  open  area  is  that  defined  by  the  hypothetical  possibility  of 
incoporating  the  maternal  imagery.  He  thus  becomes  the  techni- 
cally heterosexual  person,  preoccupied  with  the  presently  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  resolve  his  horror  of  maleness  by  over-determined 
relations  to  women— probably  older  and  maternal  in  character. 

In  summary,  I  believe  we  have  available,  in  the  case  of  the 
TAT  several  possible  logics  by  which  to  explore  the  relations  of 
personality  dynamics  and  overt  behavior.  These  logics  occur  at 
different  levels  of  relation  to  inner  dynamics  and  overt  social  pres- 
sures. I  have  illustrated  here  two  such  logics,  both  stemming  more 
from  ego  and  role  levels  than  from  levels  of  either  direct  social 
expectancies  or  deeply  unconscious  factors. 

I  would  take  it  that  one  of  the  crucial  next  tasks  with  the 
TAT  is  that  of  systematically  integrating  such  knowledge  as  we  have 
of  inner  dynamics  and  overt  behaviors  .  This  of  course  must  be  done 
under  conditions  wherein  the  intervening  concepts  of  analysis  have 
greater  stability  than  they  now  do  and  wherein  the  logic  of  a  state- 
ment of  a  relationship  is  itself  explicit  and  open  to  examination. 
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ADDENDUM* 

The  comments  made  in  the  paper  above,  delivered  as  part  of 
the  symposium,  were  based  upon  some  general  considerations  and 
illustrated  with  the  1959  records  of  the  twins.  The  possibility  exists 
of  extending  these  remarks  to  cover  a  broader  sample  of  behaviors 
which  might  conceivably  be  predicted  from  the  TAT.  However, 
since  the  focus  of  this  symposium  was  the  prediction  of  the  dif- 
ferential sexual  orientations  of  these  two  cases,  and  since  I  have 
dealt  with  the  broader  topic  elsewhere  (1-3),  I  will  comment  here 
only  on  the  resemblance  of  the  1959  records  used  to  the  1957  records 
of  those  same  cases. 

I  have  already  noted  in  my  principal  comments  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  range  of  life  styles  which  may  be  called  homosexual  or 
heterosexual  is  insuffici^t  to  provide  a  clear  guide  to  some  recur- 
ring set  of  psychodynamics.  Were  this  the  case,  prediction  would 
be  an  easier  job,  involving  only  one's  ability  to  observe  that  particu- 
lar set  of  dynamics  in  case  material. 

My  assumption  in  the  examination  of  the  1959  records  was 
that  material  relevant  to  the  description  of  the  sexual  orientation 


♦Prior  to  publication  of  the  symposium  proceedings,  participants  were  invited  to 
make  additional  comments  either  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hooker's  discussion  or  test  data  not 
previously  interpreted. 
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of  these  two  cases  would  be  found  in  at  least  the  four  areas  of 
Maternal  Imagery,  Paternal  Imagery,  Peer  Female  and  Peer  Male 
Imagery.  In  the  1959  records  I  felt  that  the  prediction  of  overt 
homosexual  or  heterosexual  activity  could  be  made.  Let  it  be  clear 
that  I  would  not  always  expect  that  to  be  the  case  from  such  data, 
nor  that  I  would  always  expect  to  be  right  when  such  predictions  do 
seem  possible.  A  useful  comparison  can  be  made,  however,  by 
examining  these  same  four  areas  in  the  1957  records.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  procedure  as  with  the  later  records  and  would  note 
the  following: 


Tom 


Dick 


Maternal-Image    Incomplete  Mother-son     Relation   to   M   neutral- 


(6  BM)  relation  mediated  by  out- 

siders. M-relation  bound. 
No  affect  expressions 
present. 


Paternal-Image 

Male  defined  as  bad  and 

(7BM) 

encouraging  of  "badness" 

in  son. 

Peer  Female 

Exaggerated  definition  of 

(4) 

female  as  negative.  Sepa- 

ration of  peer  female  sex 

and  love. 

Peer  Male 

Partially  open  peer  male 

(14) 

area,  but  without  identifi- 

cation. No  masculine  ele- 

ments of  assertion. 

ized  and  affect  blocked. 
But  assumes  M  able  to 
sustain  shock. 

Male  seen  as  bad  but  still 
some  identification  with 
F's  autonomy. 

Peer  female  relation  han- 
dled via  secondary  movie 
plot.  Denies  personal  rel- 
evance but  not  hostile. 

Positive  identification 
with  accomplishing  male- 
ness,  both  work  and  af- 
fect. 


One  can  comment  on  these  from  one  case  to  the  other  at  this 
1957  point  as  well  as  comparing  them  with  their  own  records  two 
years  later. 

In  comparing  them  both  for  1957,  the  record  of  Dick  seems  to 
be  the  more  "normal"  record.  By  this  I  merely  mean  that  the  utili- 
zation of  his  intellectual  capacities  seems  better  and  easier  than  with 
Tom;  he  employs  relevant  affect  and  emotion  in  appropriate  con- 
texts. Tom,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  a  more  "disturbed"  record 
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in  these  same  two  spheres.  His  organization  is  rigid  and  insufficient 
for  the  problem  presented  and  his  affect  is  generally  blocked,  and 
is  harsh  and  unforgiving  when  it  is  indirectly  implied. 

Beyond  these  general  points,  Dick  presents  a  picture  highly 
similar  to  his  1959  pictures.  The  Mother  imagery  separates  mother 
from  son  as  an  interactive  force— though  if  anything  he  felt  more 
benign  toward  her  in  1957  than  in  1959.  In  both  instances,  how- 
ever, he  has  blocked  her  off  and  denies  her  any  real  role  in  his  own 
life.  The  Father,  male  adult  imagery  is  again  briefly  similar  to  his 
1959  record.  The  father  is  a  negative,  undesirable  person  from 
whom,  however,  one  can  abstract  some  usable  attributes,  those  of 
masculine  assertion  and  competence.  In  1959,  this  picture  is  clearer 
and  the  competence  elements  are  more  integrated  into  self  than  in 
1957. 

In  these  two  elements  of  parental  imagery,  the  elapse  of  time— 
and  possibly  other  events— has  resulted  in  an  increased  sense  of 
masculine  competence  for  Dick  and  enabled  him  to  reduce  some- 
what, though  not  forget,  his  father-hostility.  The  slightly  less 
benign  presentation  of  the  mother  in  1959  may  be  without  signifi- 
cance. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  suggest  some  increasing  sense  of 
loss  in  his  ability  to  establish  love  relationships  of  adequate  dur- 
ability. 

For  Tom  this  area  of  parent  contact  presents  a  more  marked 
difference  than  is  the  case  for  Dick.  While  the  over-all  imagery 
is  similar— bound  to  mother  through  a  paralyzing  but  ambivalent 
dependence  and  bound  to  father  through  a  crippling  hostility— the 
1957  records  present  a  picture  of  affect  denial  and  interpersonal 
harshness  not  seen  in  1959.  By  1959,  Tom  has  begun  to  concede 
his  emotional  involvement  and  become  somewhat  more  directly 
expressive. 

In  the  peer  areas,  Dick  presents  essentially  the  same  picture 
as  he  does  subsequently  in  1959.  This  is  in  essence  the  neutralizing 
of  female  relations,  without  binding  hostility,  and  the  elaboration 
of  male  relations  as  sources  of  positive  reward  in  both  impulse  and 
work  arenas.  Tom,  in  1957,  is  even  more  callous  and  unable  to 
cope  with  peer  female  imagery  than  he  is  in  1959.  If  any  difference 
may  be  noted  in  his  peer  male  relations,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  some 
opening  of  affect.  This  opening  presents  the  image  of  a  possible 
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conflict  in  1959  which  was  not  present  in  1957.  In  both,  however, 
he  denies  any  direct  masculine  competence  elements  and  prefers 
to  see  the  male  hero  as  indulged  and  non-work  oriented. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  predictions  one  would  make  if 
the  facts  were  not  known.  In  the  1957  records,  I  now  feel  that  the 
comparative  position  of  the  two  cases  with  regard  to  sexuality  was 
the  same  as  in  1959.  Tom,  however,  has  altered  in  1959  to  an  in- 
creasing expressiveness  and  lost  some  of  his  harsh  denial  of  all  affect. 
This  change  makes  me  feel  more  confident  about  the  portrayal  of 
his  1959  sexual  orientation  made  earlier.  I  would  be  more  hesitant 
to  make  such  a  prediction  based  on  the  1957  records.  It  is  possible 
that  examination  of  other  aspects  of  the  TAT,  ignored  in  this 
limited  approach,  would  resolve  some  doubts.  As  it  now  stands, 
however,  Tom's  behavior  would  seem  to  be  more  reflective  o£  his 
many  binding  relationships  and  distorted  by  his  compelling  anxie- 
ties than  expressive  of  any  basic  positive  interests.  In  this  case,  his 
overt  sexual  behavior  could  readily  be  expressive  of  resentments, 
influenced  by  sympathetic  social  contacts  not  apparent  from  his 
TAT,  and  hence  difficult  of  prediction  without  more  information. 
Even  with  these  limitations,  Tom's  unresolved  mother  relation,  his 
expressed  if  over-determined  interest  in  female  sexuality  suggest 
this  as  a  central  area  likely  to  be  worked  out  in  action.  The  passive 
aloneness  he  sees  in  peer  males  and  the  hostile  attack  on  adult  males 
suggest  this  as  an  area  of  avoidance. 
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THE  REVISED  BENDER-GESTALT  VISUAL 
MOTOR  TEST 

Max  L.  Hutt 

PART  I 

Xhe  purpose  of  this  paper  is  twofold:  to  illustrate  the  pos- 
sible uses  of  some  projective  techniques  in  predicting  overt  be- 
havior; to  make  explicit  some  of  the  assumptions  and  methodologi- 
cal considerations  underlying  predicting  overt  behavior.  Since  the 
former  problem  involves  the  use  of  certain  assumptions  and  meth- 
ods for  its  success  or  failure,  we  shall  discuss  these  before  proceeding 
to  an  examination  of  the  test  data. 

The  difficulties  in  predicting  overt  behavior  are  legion. 
Whether  the  problem  is  to  assess  competence  in  clinical  psychology 
(7),  or  in  psychiatry  (3),  or  whether  the  problem  is  to  assess  specified 
behavioral  traits  (8),  the  paths  of  both  researcher  and  clinician  are 
laden  with  difficulties.  Even  it^ve  assunrETIiat  the  criterion  prob- 
lem (an  extremely  complex  problem  in  itself)  has  been  solved  (5), 
there  are  unique  difficulties  in  making  the  traiisinutation  from 
projective  data  to  overt  behavioral  data.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  for  the  prediction  of  overt  hehrivinrjpspgcTally  oj_thp  more 
circumscribed  kind",  the  most  simple  typesof  objectivejesls  or  small 
samples  of  work  or  life  history  may  be  tne  mosfappropriate  means 
(3,  5)  for  sucli  methods  are  more  likely loTEpircate'tHFyery.behavior 
one  is  tryirglEIpCBnict.  iN  evertneless,  the  prediction  of  even  simple 
types^f  overt  behavior  from  parallel  samples  of  test  or  life  history 
datajtiasits  serious  hazards,  since  the  phenotypic  data  may  very  well 
be  the  pnd  prmlnrr  rfx^rnpl'^x  anH  HifPr^nt  un^Wlym^  processes 
and  factors.  We  may  take  itasaii  axiom  tnat  wTienthe  problem  has 
been  defined  as  that  of  predicting  well-defined  and  specific  simplex 
behavior  in  cases  of  stable  and  well  integrated  individuals  in  life 
situations  that  are  themselves  quite  stable,  we  should  attempt  to 
gather  test  samples  of  the  very  same  type  of  data  under  carefully 
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defined  and  controlled,  objective  conditions.  Hence,  in  such  theo- 
retical circumstances,  objective  or  structured  tests  may  offer  the 
optimal  assessment  approach— to  gain  direct  access  to  sample  data 
of  the  very  criterion  we  are  trying  to  predict.  However,  in  many, 
if  not  most  situations,  and  certainly  in  clinical  situations,  these  ideal 
conditions  do  not  obtain,  for  the  individual  may  show  an  unknown 
degree  of  unreliability  in  his  behavior,  underlying  motivational 
factors  may  change,  or  varying  stresses  in  the  life  situation  (with 
their  conscious  and  unconscious  symbolic  meaning  to  the  indi- 
vidual) may  precipitate  variable  resultants  in  the  overt  behavior. 

If  we  keep  constantly  in  the  forefront  of  our  thinking  the  idea 
that  overt  behavior  is  merely  the  end-product  resulting  from  any 
one  of  a  combination~ofTactors,  we  can  Fegin  to  appreciate  that 
such  predictien«-ar€-4n-thei"ressence  contingency  predictions.  And 
to  make  contingency  predictions  we  must  know  the  parameters  re- 
levant to  the  prediction  problem.  Yet  it  must  be  clear  that  ordi- 
narily we  have  only  limited  awareness  of  the  nature  or  ordering  of 
these  parameters.  Furthermore,  any  single  assessment  technique  is 
likely  to  have  seriously  limited  values  in  providing  the  array  of 
data  needed  for  such  contingency  problems. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  general  considerations  as  these  that 
we  can  evaluate  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  various  types  of 
projective  assessment  techniques.  In  theory,  projective  tests  offer 
us  the  possibility  of  assessing,  to  some  extent,  both  conscious  and 
unconscious  determinants  of  behavior,  although  for  good  reasons, 
depth  psychology  (or  dynamic  or  analytic  psychology)  has  stressed 
the  virtues  of  such  procedures  for  measuring  unconscious  factors. 
To  the  writer  it  seems  axiomatic,  however,  that  one  cannot  fully 
assess  the  one  without  the  other,  for  each  is  part  of  the  whole,  and 
each  gains  meaning  in  terms  of  the  other.  Thus,  the  unconscious 
meaning  of  acting  out,  for  example,  can  only  be  understood  if  we 
are  aware  of  the  types  of  situational  stresses  and  symbolic  meanings 
for  the  individual's  internal  presses,  which  may  precipitate  acting 
out,  In  fact,  if  we  conceive  of  all  overt  behavior  as  the  end-product 
of  internal  homeostatic  processes  designed  to  offer  the  individual 
maximal  adjustment  for  him  at  any  given  moment  to  external  as 
well  as  internal  stresses,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  to 
borrow  from  a  popular  song,  "We  can't  have  one  without  the 
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Other."  And  projective  tests  offer  at  least  clues,  and  sometimes 
palpable  scores  or  configurations,  of  conscious  motivations  as  well 
as  unconscious  ones.  One  might  say  that,  in  general,  projective 
tests  maximize  the  variance  of  unconscious  factors  whereas  objec- 
tive tests  maximize  those  of  conscious  factors,  but  neither  relies 
exclusively  upon  only  one  of  these. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  can  regard  projective  tests  as  offering  us, 
at  a  given  time  in  the  life  space  of  the  individual,  a  variety  of  leads 
to  both  unconscious  and  conscious  factors,  the  interplay  of  which 
in  varying  proportions,  enables  us  to  understand,  and  hence  predict, 
the  ways  in  which  an  individual  may  adapt  to  defined  life  situa- 
tions. Notice  that  the  tests  hardly  define  the  life  situation,  but 
rather  that  this  is  left  undefined  so  that  the  predictor  then  has  the 
job  of  specifying  under  what  circumstances  each  of  a  variety  of  end- 
product  overt  behaviors  is  likely  to  emerge. 

Let  us  elaborate  a  bit  on  the  assessment  of  these  two  levels  of 
evaluation;  unron scions  and  comrious.  It  seems  that,  to  the  extent 
that  the  stimulus  ijunMii«:tureiL_Qr  the  test  problem  undefined, 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  approach  to  analysis  of  test  data  is  oblique 
rather  than  direct  (i.e.,  analysis  of  implicit  rather  than  explicit 
meaning  of  the  response),  the  test  or  examiner  will  be  emphasizing 
unconscious  factors.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  the 
stimulus  is  structured  and  the  methods  of  analysis  direct  (i.e.,  as  in 
evaluation  of  manifest  content),  conscious  factors  will  be  maxi- 
mized. 

We  can  assume  that,  whatever  the  clinical  task,  the  patient's 
methods  of  work,  his  concurrent  verbalizations,  his  explanations  of 
his  methods  and  solutions,  and  the  manifest  content  of  his  test  rec- 
ord will  offer  leads  which  are  heavily  weighted  with  conscious 
meaning.  If  we  examine  the  context  in  which  these  occur,  we  may 
then  have  important  leads  to  circumstances  in  later  life  which  are 
likely  to  elicit  similar  or  replicable  types  of  overt  behavior.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  simultaneously  examine  the  unconscious  con- 
figurations out  of  which  such  test  data  and  behavior  emerge,  we 
can,  perhaps  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  internal  sources 
which  lead  to  the  overt  behavior,  and  if  our  analysis  has  validity, 
we  should  therefore  be  able  to  improve  our  predictions. 
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These  last  remarks  lead  to  what  I  should  like  to  call  the  devel- 
opment of  sequential  hypotheses  about  the  patient.  They  are  some- 
what like  configurational  analyses,  which  I  have  discussed  elsewhere 
(4,  5),  but  they  are  quite  dissimilar  to  actuarial  hypotheses  although, 
in  the  end,  they  also  rely  upon  actuarial  data  for  their  evolution. 
In  sequential  analysis  we  attempt  to  do  a  number  of  things.  First, 
we  follow  the  patient  through  his  successive  adaptations  and 
defensive  maneuvers  with  the  test  problems,  hypothesizing  quite 
freely  what  each  successive  state  of  behavior  is  likely  to  mean  or 
measure.  Thus  we  form  a  series  of  successive  hypotheses  about  the 
patient,  some  of  which  may  appear  to  be  paradoxical  or  even  con- 
tradictory whereas  others  may  appear  to  be  mutually  reinforcing  or 
supplementary.  It  is  best  if  we  can  pin  each  of  these  hypotheses 
to  actuarial  data  or  at  least  to  subjective  norms  built  up  out  of 
one's  extended  clinical  experience.  Next  we  try  to  reformulate 
these  hypotheses  so  that  we  emphasize  the  contingency  nature  of 
the  predictions;  i.e.,  we  state  as  explicitly  as  we  can  under  what 
conditions  each  hypothesis  has  emerged.  Then  we  attempt  to  empa- 
thize with  the  patient  as  he  successively  adjusts  to  the  test  situation, 
making  full  use  of  the  symbolic  response  data  as  well  as  of  our  in- 
tuitive understanding  of  the  dynamics  which  led  to  each  successive 
repsonse.  Finally,  we  attempt  to  resolve  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  our  hypotheses,  weight  the  evidence  for  each  of  our  formu- 
lations, relate  the  configuration  of  hypotheses  to  what  we  know  in 
general  of  psychopathology  and  personality  development,  and  re- 
formulate our  predictions  on  a  contingency  basis  so  as  to  offer  the 
most  parsimonious  explanation  of  the  individual.  We  are,  then, 
finally,  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  limits  and  degrees  of  confidence 
we  can  attach  to  our  integrated  formulations. 

I  suggest  that  the  aforementioned  capsule  summary  of  sequen- 
tial hypothesization  be  done  independently  for  each  major  source 
of  data  about  the  patient,  that  is,  for  each  test,  for  interview  data, 
for  observational  data,  and  for  life  history.  These  separate  formu- 
lations will  then  have  to  be  reconciled  and  integrated.  It  is  likewise 
true,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  that  there  may  be  a  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  beyond  which  the  inclusion  of  more  data  adversely 
affects  the  clinician's  predictions  (1).  It  is  also  probably  true  that 
clinicians  vary  in  their  capacity  for  utilizing  such  an  approach. 
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depending  upon  their  own  personality  attributes  (1),  and  that  types 
of  cHnical  training  and  experience  may  influence  the  predictive 
capacity  of  the  clinician  who  uses  this  approach  (1,  6,  8).  Thus  we 
are  not  minimizing  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  such  an  approach. 
Nevertheless,  our  own  experience  and  the  limited  research  data  we 
already  have,  suggest  the  over-all  advantages  to  the  clinician  (in 
contrast  to  the  actuarial  assessor)  which  sequential  hypothesization 
offers. 

PART  II 

Now  we  shall  proceed  to  elaborate  some  of  these  methodologi- 
cal  considerations  with  a  highly  restricted  sample  of  the  Bender- 
Gestalt  projective  test  data.  We  were  forced  to  this  decision  by  the 
realistic  limitations  that  a  symposium  of  this  kind  imposes.  We 
were  given  a  wealth  of  data:  the  original  Bender-Gestalt  reproduc- 
tions of  both  identical  twins,  obtained  some  two  years  ago;  the 
recall  of  the  Bender  figures  obtained  directly  after  the  test  was 
administered;  standard  Bender-Gestalt  reproductions  of  both  twins 
after  two  years;  modifications  of  these  figures  according  to  sugges- 
tions advanced  by  Hutt  (4);  and  associations  to  both  standard  and 
modified  reproductions.  In  addition  we  had  available  the  Draw- 
a-Person  record  of  the  twins  at  each  of  the  two  periods. 

It  was  thought  best,  for  purposes  of  this  symposium,  to  concen- 
trate our  examination  on  the  original  Bender  reproductions  of  one 
of  the  twins  who  had  been  in  psychoanalytic  treatment.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  gain  in  somewhat  greater  analysis  of  method  and  example 
which  this  makes  possible,  will  offset  the  loss  due  to  the  severe 
restrictions  in  the  data  which  are  being  utilized.  If  our  predictions 
lose  something  by  virtue  of  the  small  sample,  the  clarification  of  the 
methodology  may  be  ample  compensation. 

We  are  told  that  Tom,  one  of  a  pair  of  identical  t^vins,  is 
heterosexual  and  is  29  years  of  age.  We  have  no  information,  un- 
fortunately, on  his  methods  of  work  during  the  original  Bender  test 
in  1957.  Taking  a  general  over-view  of  Tom's  original  Bender 
reproductions,  we  note  that  he  has  arranged  the  figures  on  two 
successive  pages  in  correct  sequence,  and  further  that  he  has  spon- 
taneously numbered  each  of  the  figures  from  1  to  9.  The  figures 
are  considerably  enlarged  in  size  and  this  enlargement  tends  to 
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increase  with  each  successive  drawing.  (Note,  for  example,  that 
Tom  has  drawn  5  of  the  figures  on  the  first  page,  and  has  drawn  4 
figures  on  the  second  page,  using  the  entire  page  in  each  case.) 
Moreover,  although  he  has  utilized  space  liberally,  the  spacing  of 
successive  figures  is  appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  reproductions. 
With  this  initial  information,  we  are  able  to  support  some  hypo- 
theses based  on  Tom's  general  approach  to  this  problem.  These 
are:  he  tends  to  be  outgoing,  labile  and  assertive  in  his  approach 
to  a  new  and  relatively  unstructured  situation,  showing  no  essential 
evidence  of  overt  anxiety  in  his  test  behavior  (although  we  can  infer 
that  the  increase  in  size  is  compensatory  for  some  degree  of  latent 
anxiety);  he  tends  to  order  his  world,  using  external  controls  (the 
numbering)  to  gain  some  degree  of  mastery  or  self-assurance  (a 
sub-hypothesis  is  that  he  uses  the  service  of  compulsive  defenses  to 
achieve  this  end-product);  the  appropriate,  but  liberal  use  of  white 
space  suggests  that  his  assertive  drives  are  at  least  reasonably  well 
socialized. 

A  second  set  of  general  observations  may  be  made,  taking  note 
of  the  relatively  heavy  line  drawings  he  utilizes,  and  the  generally 
impulsive  or  spontaneous  (more  probably  the  former)  quality  of  his 
motor  executions.  These  data  reinforce  our  hypothesis  that  he  is 
labile  and  outgoing,  and  that  he  tends  to  act  out  rather  than  sup- 
press the  discharge  of  his  drives.  One  can  infer  that  his  outgoing 
and  assertive  behavior  may,  likely  stimulate  counter-assertive  be- 
havior in  others  so  that,  in  turn,  he  has  more  apparent  external 
basis  for  his  own  assertiveness;  hence,  if  this  were  so,  he  would  tend 
to  use  rationalization  to  a  pronounced  degree. 

Now,  turning  to  an  examination  of  each  of  the  reproductions, 
in  turn,  we  note  that:  in  Figure  A*  (the  circle  and  the  square), 
he  reproduces  the  Gestalt  adequately  (this  will  turn  out  to  be  gen- 
erally true  of  the  other  figures);  he  places  the  figure  in  a  common 
position  on  the  page  for  Figure  A  (slightly  left,  top  portion  of  the 
page);  enlarges  the  square  in  proportion  to  the  circle,  markedly 
increasing  its  horizontal  dimensionality;  shows  impulsivity  in  the 
drawing  of  the  circle  (overlap  in  closure);  shows  joining  difficulty 
of  the  square  and  circle;  makes  no  attempt  to  correct  or  erase; 

♦Tom  numbered  Figure  A  as  1,  and  numbered  the  succeeding  figures  from  2  to  9. 
Thus,  his  numbering  is  always  one  digit  higher  than  the  "standardized"  numbering. 
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slightly  flattens  the  circle,  the  net  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
total  lateral  or  horizontal  dimensionality  of  the  figure.  From  each 
of  these  observations,  in  turn,  we  are  led  to  the  following  hypo- 
theses: he  has  good  contact  with  reality;  and  has  reasonably  good 
ego  cathexes;  he  tends  to  be  conventional  rather  than  unconven- 
tional in  his  social  orientation;  he  is  making  considerable  effort  to 
establish  or  maintain  interpersonal  relationships  (showing  a  need 
for  such  relationships);  he  tends  to  be  fearful  in  authority  situa- 
tions; impulsivity,  as  a  character  trait,  must  be  fairly  marked;  he 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  nature  of  his  interpersonal  relationships,  and 
more  specifically  is  concerned  over  his  sexual  adequacy;  affect  is 
outgoing  but  may  lack  depth  and  integrated  qualities  in  his  total 
behavior. 

Having  exemplified  some  of  the  methods  of  inducing  hypo- 
theses with  Figure  A,  I  shall  now,  due  to  limitations  of  time  in 
dealing  with  all  of  the  data,  move  still  more  rapidly  through  the 
remaining  figures.  Figure  1  does  not  have  much  to  offer  us.  It  is 
correctly  reproduced,  although  there  is  some  tendency  toward 
paired  grouping  of  the  dots.  The  dots  are  made  fairly  heavily,  but 
neatly  (no  sketching).  These  data  support  the  hypotheses  that:  he 
is  in  reasonably  good  contact  with  reality;  he  has  good  energy  ca- 
pacity which  he  expends  in  a  centrifugal  manner.  The  increase  in 
the  laterality  of  this  reproduction  emphasizes  Tom's  need  to  relate 
to  others. 

Figure  2  shows  the  following  features:  initially  correct  angu- 
lation of  the  first  column  of  figures  with  a  constantly  increasing 
egocentric  orientation  of  the  successive  columns  (as  if  Tom  were 
the  pivot  around  which  the  columns  were  oriented);  correct  num- 
ber of  columns  (if  there  were  1 1  columns  in  the  original  stimulus); 
circles  drawn  as  good  loops,  but  with  some  impulsivity  and  some 
closure  difficulty.  Inferences:  good  perceptual  accuracy,  but  a 
strong  narcissistic  tendency  and  generally  forceful  but  impulsive 
behavior;  some  fearfulness  in  interpersonal  relationships.  The 
egocentric  trend  combined  with  the  previously  noted  labile  and 
outgoing  qualities  indicate  that,  as  a  second  order  inference,  he  is 
insecure  but  compensates  rather  well  for  his  latent  anxiety. 

On  Figure  3  we  note  a  radical,  lateral  and  over-all  expansion 
in  the  size  of  the  figure  but  the  Gestalt  is  preserved.    However, 
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this  time  the  dots  are  heavily  filled  in  (in  contrast  to  Figure  1). 
Thus,  in  an  unclosed  figure,  Tom  strives  even  harder  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  control,  asserts  himself  even  more  strongly  in 
stressing  his  need  for  dependent,  interpersonal  relations,  but  at  the 
same  time  becomes  more  openly  aggressive  in  his  behavior. 

Figure  4  gives  us  some  additional  clues  to  the  underlying 
sources  of  Tom's  problems  and  the  residual  behavior  which  he 
manifests.  The  unbalanced  feature  of  this  figure  (with  the  curve 
at  a  45  degree  rotation  from  the  horizontal)  is  relatively  more  up- 
setting to  anxious,  non-spontaneous  adults  than  to  others.  In  his 
reproduction,  Tom  makes  two  adaptations.  First,  he  draws  the 
curve  in  such  a  manner  that  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  of  the  base 
and  the  upper  curve  is  reduced.  Second,  he  markedly  increases  the 
size  of  the  curve,  both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  the  open  square. 
In  addition,  there  is  excessive,  slightly  fragmented  looping  on  the 
ends  of  the  curve.  Further,  one  of  the  vertical  sides  of  the  open 
square  is  made  longer  and  more  jaggedly  than  the  other.  The  open 
square  is  slightly  larger  than  the  stimiilus  but  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  curved  figure.  The  typical  signs  of  rapid,  impulsive 
work  habits  are  clearly  noticeable.  Our  inferences  are,  respectively: 
he  has  an  excessive  need  for  control  and  conformity;  he  expresses 
hostile  drives  more  openly  in  emotionally-tinged  situations.  He  is, 
once  again,  showing  his  fearfulness  of  authority  figures.  Possibly, 
he  has  a  more  pronounced  feminine  than  masculine  identification. 

Tom's  first  real  indication  of  fairly  severe  inner  tension  and 
conflict  seems  to  be  revealed  on  Figure  5.  Here  some  very  striking 
modifications  appear  in  his  reproduction.  In  the  first  place,  the 
hallmark  of  poorly  controlled,  impulsive  drives  appears:  his  figure 
collides  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  page,  and  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  figure  is  thereby  foreshortened.  Yet,  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
correct  the  figure  or  re-draw  it.  He  decreases  the  number  of  dots 
in  both  parts  of  the  figure,  but  fills  each  dot  in  very  heavily.  Again, 
let  us  remind  ourselves  that  this  is  an  open,  non-continuous  figure 
(less  structured).  We  cannot  be  sure  of  the  possible  sources  of  this 
overt,  obvious  breakdown  in  controls,  but  the  following  suggest 
themselves.  Possibly,  the  accumulation  of  frustrations  involved  in 
the  test  procedure  has  begun  to  have  its  effect.  More  important, 
the  unstructuredness  of  the  figure  creates  special  problems  for  an 
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individual  attempting  to  assert  control  through  acting  out  and  over- 
compensation. Other  possibilities  are,  of  course,  likely  to  account 
for  these  phenomena.  In  any  case,  planning  and  anticipation  are 
now  shown  to  be  inadequate.  He  is  not  the  comfortable,  confident 
figure  he  tries  to  present  to  the  world.  The  tendency  to  edging  of 
his  figures,  previously  evident  but  not  commented  upon,  is  now 
reinforced  by  placement  of  the  figure  almost  in  the  extreme,  left- 
upper  corner  position.  Strong  compensatory  efforts  to  ward  off 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  frustration  are  evident  in  the  excessive 
effort  devoted  to  filling  in  the  very  heavy  dots. 

On  Figure  6,  an  extreme  expansion  in  size,  in  both  lateral 
and  vertical  planes,  is  noted.  The  size  is  more  than  doubled  in  both 
dimensions.  The  curves  are  flattened  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and 
made  irregularly  and  rectangularly  in  the  vertical  plane.  The  angu- 
lation of  the  figure  is  generally  preserved,  but  the  figure  is  rotated 
slightly  in  a  counter-clockwise  fashion.  The  loops,  particularly  at 
the  ends  of  the  vertical  curve,  are  reversed.  The  whole  figure 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  rapidly  and  no  revisions  or  corrections 
attempted.  Inferences:  acting  out  tendencies,  under  condictions 
of  emotional  stimulation  are  very  pronounced;  egocentrism  is  a 
central  feature  of  the  personality;  contact  with  reality  is  main- 
tained, and  social  conformity  is  exercised  despite  marked  tendencies 
toward  impulsivity;  the  extroverted,  non  self-critical  features  of 
the  personality  are  highlighted.  Aggressive  tendencies,  formerly 
kept  under  more  adequate  control,  now  assert  themselves  boldly. 

Figure  7  shows  the  following  features:  simplification  of  the 
Gestalt  (in  that  the  two  figures  are  made  to  overlap  in  the  vertical 
segment  of  the  vertical  figure);  closure  difficulty;  irregularity  in 
line  movement  and  line  quality.  We  can  now  hypothesize  that 
under  the  impact  of  progressive  traumata  there  is  a  regressive 
tendency;  despite  initial  tendencies  to  apparent  confidence  in 
interpersonal  behavior,  there  is  considerable  conflict  and  fearful- 
ness  in  such  situations;  underneath  the  armor  of  self-confidence 
there  is  considerable  latent  hostility. 

The  last  figure.  Figure  8,  is  striking  and  unique  in  several 
respects.  Despite  his  perceptual  maturity,  as  revealed  in  previous 
drawings,  he  has  considerable  difficulty  with  this  figure.  The  left- 
hand  vertex  of  the  lateral  hexagon  shows  considerable  evidence  of 
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motor  incordination  and  poor  control;  joining  and  closure  diffi- 
culty are  very  noticeable;  he  has  great  difficulty  with  the  internal 
diamond,  doing  some  re-drawings  for  the  first  time,  and  making 
many  false  motor  movements  in  the  process.  Despite  the  history  of 
heterosexual  adjustment,  which  we  are  given,  this  analyst  would 
question  Tom's  heterosexual  adjustment.  This  reproduction  is 
indicative  of  fairly  marked  conflict  over  homosexual  tendencies. 
This  problem  probably  lies  at  the  core  of  his  difficulties  and  inse- 
curities in  interpersonal  relationships:  he  is  really  unsure  of  his 
sexual  identity,  and  overcompensates  with  apparent  masculine  be- 
havior to  mask  this  problem  from  himself.  The  ambivalent  quality 
of  the  internal  diamond  as  a  sexual  symbol  makes  Tom's  usual  cop- 
ing methods  less  adequate  on  this  figure,  and  hence  the  redrawing 
and  obvious  uncertainties  on  this  part  of  the  reproduction.  One 
can  also  hypothesize  that,  if  Tom  is  egocentric  in  orientation  as  we 
have  suggested,  problems  centering  around  masturbation  as  a  ten- 
sion reducer,  are  also  present. 

If  time  were  to  permit,  it  would  be  instructive  to  examine, 
next,  Tom's  record  of  recall  of  the  Bender  figures,  given  under 
Fred  Brown's  suggested  procedure  for  recall  (some  45-60  seconds 
after  removing  the  original  cards  and  reproductions),  and  to  derive 
independent  hypotheses  from  these  data  before  attempting  to  inte- 
grate the  hypotheses  and  to  develop  our  inferences  concerning  overt 
behavior.  Instead,  we  shall  proceed  to  this  latter  step  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  already  have  in  the  way  of  observations  of  test  behavior 
and  deduced  hypotheses. 

Our  analysis  has  yielded  several  hypotheses  concerning  under- 
lying source  traits  and  several  hypotheses  concerning  explicit  and 
simplex  examples  of  overt  behavior.  We  have  begun  to  under- 
stand Tom  as  an  outgoing,  labile,  assertive  individual  with  strong, 
over-compensatory  characteristics.  We  have  seen  that  he  ordinarily 
holds  on  to  an  adequate  perception  of  reality,  but  that  he  shows 
considerable  regression  (neurotic  in  character)  under  specified  con- 
ditions—namely, cumulative  stress  and  more  specifically,  emotional 
types  of  trauma.  We  have  seen  certain  features  of  his  attempts  at 
control  through  compulsive  conformity  and  external  props.  From 
these  and  other  types  of  evidence  we  must  try  to  understand  why 
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it  is  that  he  functions,  at  least  on  this  test,  in  the  unique  ways  that 
he  does. 

The  core  of  his  difficulties  may  be  hypothesized  to  be  in  the 
problem  of  his  sexual  identity.  Our  inference  was  that  he  had 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  latent  homosexual  tendencies  by  various 
mastery  and  compensatory  techniques.  Together  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  he  is  egocentric  but  centrifugal  in  his  orientation,  we 
can  point  to  an  unsuccessfully  resolved  and  repressed  Oedipal  prob- 
lem with  the  likelihood  that  he  was  over-protected  by  a  mother  with 
whom  he  tends  to  identify.  He  had  learned  to  perceive  himself  as 
more  comfortable  in  a  feminine  role,  but  conflict  resulting  from 
the  assumption  of  this  role  led  him  to  assume  more  outgoing,  asser- 
tive and  "masculine"  behaviors  as  a  more  secure  mode  of  adjust- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  underlying  conflict  remained,  and  more 
compensatory  mechanisms  were  necessary  to  maintain  a  hetero- 
sexual way  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heterosexual  way  of 
life  had  its  own  social  rewards,  and  probably  helped  to  differentiate 
him  from  his  identical  twin.  Thus,  the  masculine  ways  of  behaving 
were  reinforced  and,  in  turn,  these  ways  produced  secondary  gratifi- 
cation. Underneath,  infantile  sexuality  remained,  and  fear  of  really 
close  interpersonal  relationships  was  fostered.  Thus  his  self- 
perception  became  ever  more  obtuse  and  he  had  to  learn  to  bolster 
his  own  sense  of  self  by  more  outgoing,  masculine  behavior.  In 
the  process,  spontaneous  affective  response  and  capacity  for  mature 
fantasy  behavior  were  diminished.  This,  then  is  the  neurotic  char- 
cater  structure  which  is  suggested  by  our  data.  Note,  that  we  are 
giving  no  attention  to  physical  history  and  other  biological  factors 
that  may  be  relevant  and  important  in  attempting  to  understand 
Tom.  Were  these  available  we  could  then  proceed  to  correct  and 
supplement  our  present  formulation. 

Now,  assuming  our  basic  analysis  is  substantially  correct,  what 
can  we  infer  about  overt  behavior?  Here,  we  are  severely  limited 
by  not  knowing  the  conditions  of  the  testing  and  by  not  having 
observational  data  concerning  Tom's  methods  of  work,  his  verbali- 
zations and  the  like.  Nor  does  this  accounting  of  short-comings 
consider  other  types  of  life-history  and  test  data.  However,  given 
these  limitations,  what  can  we  now  infer— with,  of  course,  lowered 
limits  of  confidence— concerning  such  predictions? 
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First,  we  can  predict  that  Tom  will  function  at  least  reason- 
ably well  in  many,  if  not  most,  situations.  He  has  considerable 
energy  available  for  daily  tasks,  and  he  gives  the  superficial  impres- 
sion of  a  likeable,  fairy  stable  and  assertive  person.  He  is  usually 
orderly  and  controlled  enough  not  to  be  gauche,  and  to  be  able  to 
conform  to  social  situations  fairly  well.  His  emotional  behavior  is 
also  a  social  asset,  in  that  his  outgoing  and  apparently  labile, 
responsive  qualities  make  him  rather  attractive  to  others.  He  would 
particularly  appeal  to  masculine-oriented  women  who  would  not 
see  him  as  a  threat  to  their  own  masculine  strivings.  He  would 
generally  tend  to  be  expansive  in  mood  and  rarely  reveal  depressive 
reactions.  He  would  not  easily  confide  to  others,  however,  his  own 
gnawing  feelings  of  inadequacy,  nor  would  he  be  likely  to  reveal 
to  others,  much  less  to  himself,  his  fearfulness  of  authority  figures. 
He  would  be  able  to  establish  superficial  relationships  quite  readily, 
and  he  would  be  a  joiner  and  an  active  participant,  but  he  would 
not  develop  intense  relationships  with  anyone  easily,  if  at  all.  Not 
only  would  he  be  assertive,  however,  but  he  would  be  self-assertive, 
whenever  the  situation  permitted.  One  would  also  predict  there 
would  be  apparently  inexplicable  periods  of  indecision,  work  reduc- 
tion, and  even  more  overt  disorganization  when  he  was  unable  to 
escape  from  repetitive  emotional  frustration.  His  own  self-doubts 
and  feelings  of  uncertainty  would  finally  lead  him  to  seek  some 
form  of  therapeutic  help. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  forego  a  very  brief  comparison  of  Tom's 
original  Bender  reproductions  with  those  he  completed  after  two 
years  of  psychoanalytic  treatment.  I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on 
the  evidence  that  the  Bender  gives  us  concerning  the  degree  of 
improvement  concurrent  with  this  effort,  for  that  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous without  considerable  analysis  of  many  other  types  of 
data,  but  I  do  wish  to  point  up  certain  differences  in  the  two  sets 
of  reproductions,  as  well  as  certain  similarities. 

First,  the  second  set  of  reproductions,  after  some  two  years, 
were  considerably  reduced  in  size  and  the  total  amount  of  space 
utilized  for  the  reproductions  was  reduced  almost  by  one-half. 
Much  more  cohesion  is  also  revealed  in  several  other  aspects  of 
the  drawings,  especially  on  Figures  3  and  7.  There  is  also  notice- 
able success  in  solving  the  problem  of  overlapping  of  Figure  7,  and 
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there  is  no  real  evidence  of  simplification.  Much  more  control  and 
even  constriction  appear  in  the  second  record.  There  is  also  some 
evidence  of  spontaneity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures;  they 
are  still  orderly,  but  they  are  adapted  to  the  space  available  on  the 
page  rather  than  to  compulsive  ritual;  nor  are  the  figures  num- 
bered. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  exaggeration  of  figures  in 
the  lateral  or  horizontal  plane  remains.  Difficulty  with  curved 
figures  is  still  a  noticeable  feature.  The  angulation  problem  on 
Figure  2  also  remains.  There  are  definite  signs  of  considerable 
internal  tension,  but  fewer  signs  of  acting  out.  Tom  is  less  expan- 
sive and  labile,  but  more  tense  as  well  as  more  inner-directed. 
Most  strikingly,  the  difficulty  with  the  problem  of  identity  on 
Figure  8  is  markedly  reduced,  although  residuals  still  appear  to 
remain.  Lest  it  be  inferred  that  I  am  attempting  to  evaluate  these 
findings  as  a  reflection  of  the  psychoanalysis,  per  se,  let  me  empha- 
size that  I  am  only  pointing  up  the  fact  that  certain  marked  changes 
have  occurred,  while,  at  the  same  time,  certain  striking  constancies 
persist. 
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ADDENDUM* 

Since  we  are  offered  the  opportunity  of  extending  the  analysis 
of  the  Bender-Gestalt  material,  we  shall  now  proceed,  in  order,  to 
deal  with  the  additional  test  data  available  for  Tom:  his  recall  oi 
the  Bender  stimuli  (in  1957)  and  the  Bender-Gestalt  retest  in  1959, 
including  the  modifications  and  associations  obtained  at  that  time. 
We  do  not  have  any  detailed  observations  by  the  examiner  on 
Tom's  methods  of  work,  and  so  are  unable  to  utilize  this  type  oi 
data  in  the  evaluation. 

The  recall  of  the  original  Bender  figures,  some  45  to  60  sec- 
onds after  removing  the  original  cards  and  drawings,  is  our  first 
concern.  In  analyzing  this  material,  we  shall  first  make  two  general 
assumptions:  (1)  Material  which  has  had  a  traumatic  impact  upon 
the  subject  will  tend  either  to  be  repressed  (if  it  has  been  disturb- 
ing), or  to  be  reproduced  first,  or  early,  in  the  recall  sequence,  (ii 
it  is  unpleasant  but  the  subject  feels  he  can  discharge  some  of  his 
anxiety  in  "working  it  through").  (2)  The  subject  will  tend  to 
exaggerate  his  previous  distortions  (or  maintain  the  same  degree 
of  distortion)  for  those  figures  which  were  moderately  to  severely 
disturbing,  while  he  will  make  compensatory  adjustments  for  those 
previously  distorted  figures  (and  the  related  psychological  phe- 
nomena) on  which  his  performance  was  marginal.  A  corollary  to 
these  assumptions  is  that  to  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  suffers 
from  more  severe  psychopathology,  he  will  make  more  errors  in 
recall  (fail  to  retain  the  figures)  and  make  more  serious  distortions 
than  on  the  original  reproductions.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  total 
amount  of  retention  is  positively  correlated  with  the  subject's  level 
of  general  intelligence.  Thus,  analysis  of  the  recall  material  enables 
us  to  confirm  or  reject  inferences  previously  established  for  the 
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reproductions  obtained  on  the  Standard  Method,  and  offers  addi- 
tional sources  of  data  concerning  other  aspects  of  the  subject's  per- 
formance and  personality  characteristics. 

On  the  recall  material,  Tom  has  again  organized  his  repro- 
ductions in  the  same  expansive  style  he  used  previously  (using  two 
pages  for  the  seven  drawings),  he  has  again  placed  the  figures  in 
regular  sequence  on  the  pages,  he  has  not  made  excessive  use  of  the 
margin,  and  he  has  again  shown  the  same  collision  tendency  on 
Figure  5.  Thus,  we  have  confirmatory  evidence  that  Tom's  per- 
sonality, as  revealed  on  this  test,  is  outgoing,  labile,  and  assertive, 
and  reveals  no  prominent  evidence  of  overt  anxiety.  Compulsive 
defenses  may  again  be  inferred.  The  collision  tendency  reveals 
some  defect  in  anticipatory  planning— a  tendency  which  appears 
only  under  a  specified  condition  (see  below),  when  ego  functions 
are  markedly  disturbed  temporarily.  Although  the  evidence  con- 
cerning his  general  approach  is  clear,  there  are  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant exceptions,  and  we  shall  examine  these  next. 

Figure  7  is  now  reproduced  in  considerably  smaller  space, 
while  Figures  A,  1,  and  6  are  enlarged.  Figure  7  is  a  closed,  over- 
lapping figure,  and  commonly  evokes  aggressive  impulses  and 
sexual  conflict  (as  the  prototype  of  sexual  interactions).  On  this 
figure,  Tom  is  apparently  trying  to  gain  some  measure  of  control 
by  reducing  its  size.  In  this  he  is  successful,  for  the  line  quality  is 
improved  and  closure  difficulty  is  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  he 
exaggerates  the  angle  of  intersection  of  the  two  parts  of  the  figure, 
he  simplifies  the  overlapping  problem  by  having  the  point  of  inter- 
section occur  at  an  apex  of  the  vertical  figure,  he  increases  the 
width  of  the  vertical  figure  (thus  revealing  strong  feminine  identi- 
fication), and  he  shows  some  difficulty  with  line  quality  in  that  one 
of  the  vertical  lines  is  curved.  We  derive  mixed  inferences  from 
these  data.  Tom  shows  adaptive  potential  (a  good  prognostic  sign 
for  psychotherapy)  but  reveals,  again,  the  difficulty  he  is  having 
with  the  problem  of  sexual  identity.  The  problem  of  assuming  an 
adequate  masculine  role  in  sexual  intercourse  is  a  difficult  one  for 
him. 

We  may  now  ask,  "Why  does  Tom  increase  the  size  of  Figures 
A,  I,  and  6?"   It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  factors  that  may  be 
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involved.  Figures  A  and  6  contain  curved  lines,  and  we  have 
already  inferred  that  Tom  tends  to  behave  in  a  labile,  outgoing 
fashion  in  situations  which  are  clearly  seen  by  him  to  be  affectively 
laden.  Since  curved  lines  commonly  evoke  reactions  as  if  they  were 
such  situations,  Tom's  tendencies  toward  such  reactions  are  thereby 
reinforced  when  he  meets  the  recall  task  which  these  figures  pre- 
sent. Figure  I  is  an  "open"  figure,  and  is  the  one  that  is  reproduced 
last  in  his  recall  series.  Increase  in  size  may  thus  be  accounted  for 
as  a  terminal  response  to  a  relatively  simple  situation  in  which  he 
can  act  out  his  characteristic,  labile  tendencies,  and  thus  remove 
himself  from  the  test  situation. 

Returning,  now,  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  vari- 
ous figures,  we  must  note,  first,  that  Figures  3  and  4  have  not  been 
recalled.  In  these  figures,  Tom  first  revealed,  in  the  Standard 
Administration,  some  aspects  of  his  underlying  problem:  confu- 
sion concerning  his  sexual  role.  The  figures  must  be  related,  in 
Tom's  unconscious,  since  both  provoke  real  difficulties  centering 
around  interpersonal  problems.  Figure  4,  moreover,  not  only  fol- 
lowed Figure  3  in  the  original  presentation,  and  thus  added  cumu- 
latively to  the  stress  which  was  provoked,  but  showed  considerable 
distortion  because  of  feminine  qualities  of  the  curved  portion.  The 
total  fiffure  thus  was  indicative  of  severe  stress  reaction  in  the  face 
of  an  authority  symbol  (the  open  square),  counterbalanced  by  a 
tangential  feminine  symbol  (representing  the  breast?).  We  can 
therefore  hypothesize  (given  both  the  above  analysis  and  the  failure 
of  recall  for  these  figures),  first,  that  these  figures  represent  a  severe 
threat  to  Tom,  and  second,  that  the  temporary  amnesia  for  the 
recall  was  provoked  by  his  difficulty  in  facing  and  dealing  with 
his  severe  conflict  over  his  sexual  role.  He  "meets"  this  situation 
with  characteristic  hysterical,  stylistic  features:    by  avoiding  it! 

We  have  already  made  some  comment  about  Figure  5.  We  can 
now  add,  that  the  repetition  compulsion  evident  on  this  second 
collision  (with  the  edge)  tendency  is  indicative  of  Tom's  habitual 
impulsive  behavior.  Perhaps  the  curve  again  represents  a  feminine 
symbol,  and  the  secant  represents  a  phallic  symbol.  The  "open- 
ness" of  the  figure  produces,  for  Tom,  a  reduction  (again)  in  the 
number  of  dots,  and  Tom's  total  reaction  reveals  a  breakdown  in 
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that  aspect  of  ego  functioning  which  involves  planning  and  antici- 
pation. The  figure  is  placed  near  the  corner  of  the  page.  More- 
over, it  is  the  first  one  reproduced  in  recall,  thus  suggesting  the 
need  for  rapid  discharge  of  the  tensions  which  are  elicited.  The 
fact  that  is  is  recalled  rather  than  repressed  augurs  well  Tom's 
ability  to  deal  with  this  problem  under  the  supportive  conditions 
of  psychotherapy;  The  distortions  suggest  the  nature  of  the  severe 
underlying  and  largely  unconscious  problems. 

Figure  A,  which  follows  next,  has  an  additional  noteworthy 
feature,  not  previously  commented  on.  This  time,  the  circle  is 
enlarged  in  the  horizontal  dimension  (making  it  into  an  ellipse), 
and  the  diamond  is  reduced  in  the  same  axis.  The  joining  and 
closure  difficulty,  present  in  the  original  reproduction,  persists. 
Now,  in  the  relatively  free  situation  of  recall,  without  the  reality 
pressure  of  the  original  stimulus  constantly  in  view,  Tom  exagger- 
ates the  female  symbol.  Thus,  he  reasserts  his  own  feminine  orien- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  reveals  his  difficulty  in  interpersonal 
situations. 

Figure  2  again  reveals  the  egocentric  orientation  of  the  suc- 
cessive columns  of  circles,  the  same  impulsivity,  and  the  same  clo- 
sure problem.  Again,  he  produces  eleven  columns  of  circles.  This 
type  of  attention  to  detail  is  indicative  of  the  compulsive  features 
of  his  personality.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  he  compensates  rela- 
tively well  for  his  latent  anxiety,  but  that  he  is  basically  an  egocen- 
tric, although  labile,  individual. 

In  figure  6,  the  sinusoidal  curves,  we  can  more  clearly  infer  the 
nature  of  Tom's  affective  behavior.  The  horizontal  curve  has  only 
three  large  waves,  while  the  intersecting  curve  (more  or  less  in  the 
vertical  plane)  has  more  controlled  and  more  pronounced  waves. 
Aggressive  acting  out,  under  a  fair  degree  of  control,  and  conven- 
tional affective  behavior  in  authority  situations  may  be  hypothe- 
sized. The  intersection  of  the  curves  is  inappropriate,  possibly 
indicating  Tom's  superficiality  in  his  interpersonal  relations.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  Tom  behaves  as  if  he  were  experiencing  the 
appropriate  emotions,  role  playing  as  it  were,  and  makes  a  consci- 
entious effort  to  do  so  when  confronted  by  people  whom  he 
considers  authoritative,  but  is  unable  to  experience  affect  spon- 
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taneously  or  deeply.  We  can  infer  that  he  uses  both  intellectuali- 
zation  and  isolation  as  prominent  defense  mechanisms. 

We  have  already  commented  in  some  detail  on  Figure  7.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  the  evidence,  adduced  by  this  reproduc- 
tion and  previously  commented  upon,  seems  to  hold  up  well  in 
the  light  of  the  other  evidence  provided  by  the  previous  figures. 

Figure  8  shows  a  remarkable  recovery  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  internal  diamond.  This  time,  Tom  had  little  difficulty  with 
this  portion  of  the  figure,  and  not  only  shows  no  repetitive  attempts 
at  its  mastery,  but  solves  the  joining  and  closure  problems  fairly 
well.  We  can  infer  that,  if  the  internal  diamond  represents  a  femi- 
nine symbol,  as  we  believe,  and  despite  Tom's  inadequate  hetero- 
sexual adjustment,  his  homosexual  difficulties  are  not  the  basic, 
primary  aspects  of  his  problem,  even  though  latent  conflicts  con- 
cerning homosexual  impulses  are  undeniably  present.  The  exag- 
gerated, phallic  endings  of  the  external  hexagon  once  again  reveal 
his  compensatory  attempts  to  act  out  the  role  of  the  adequate  male. 
Once  again,  the  improvement  in  the  over-all  reproductions  is  a 
good  prognostic  sign  of  Tom's  potential  for  effective  use  of  psycho- 
therapy. 

Thus,  taken  all  in  all,  the  recall  material  suggests  no  basic 
contradictions  to  the  inferences  we  developed  from  the  analysis 
of  the  reproductions  in  the  Standard  Procedure.  Most  importantly, 
the  basic  conclusions  are  reinforced:  Tom  is  seen  as  an  individual 
with  both  hysterical  and  compulsive  features  in  his  personality,  and 
with  a  core  problem  in  his  sexual  identification.  The  personality 
shoAvs  many  infantile  characteristics  and  is  characteristically  both 
labile  and  egocentric.  It  is  more  clear  now  that  an  unresolved 
Oedipal  problem  is  central  to  his  difficulties,  and  that  although  he 
shows  both  oral  and  anal  features  in  the  personality,  his  primary 
regression  is  to  the  Oedipal  level.  It  is  now  more  likely  that,  if 
uncovering  therapy  is  attempted,  the  latent  anxiety  will  become 
much  more  openly  manifest,  and  that  Tom  will  have  to  undergo 
the  experiencing  of  much  of  his  previously  warded-off  anxiety.  He 
is  likely  to  become  overtly  more  disturbed  before  he  can  resolve 
his  basic  problems.  At  the  same  time,  the  recall  data  suggest  that 
he  has  reasonably  good  potential  for  uncovering  psychotherapy. 
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He  is  reasonably  well  motivated  for  therapy,  some  of  the  conflictual 
material  is  close  to  preconscious  awareness,  and  ego  integration 
is  reasonably  well  intact.  We  can  infer  that  his  heterosexual 
behavior  is  a  defense  against  homosexual  conflict,  but  we  also  have 
some  evidence  that  his  homosexual  problem  is  not  necessarily  the 
primary  one;  rather,  the  problem  of  never  having  resolved  his 
Oedipal  problem  may  have  led  to  the  activation  of  a  homosexual 
orientation,  and  this,  in  turn,  was  defended  against  by  the  facade 
of  heterosexuality.  We  can  now  more  fully  understand  why  it  is 
likely  that  Tom  would  gravitate  toward  a  non-threatening,  mascu- 
line but  permissive,  type  of  woman— one  who  could  take  a  strong, 
assertive,  mothering  orientation  toward  Tom,  but  who  would  not 
confront  him  with  his  own  inadequacies  in  his  masculine  role 
playing. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  follow-up  data,  obtained  some  two 
years  later. 

In  contrast  with  the  earlier  test,  the  present  reproductions 
occupy  only  slightly  more  than  one  page,  and,  in  general,  are  con- 
stricted in  size.  Moreover,  although  the  sequence  is  still  orderly, 
there  h  more  appropriate  use  of  the  space  available  on  the  page, 
since  some  of  the  drawings  are  placed  alongside  each  other  in  more 
spontaneous  fashion.  Thus,  we  can  infer  that  Tom  is  in  good  con- 
tact with  reality,  is  somewhat  more  spontaneous,  but  is  also  experi- 
encing more  subjective  tension.  More  than  this,  Tom  now  shows 
less  lability  in  his  general  style  of  drawing  and  far  less  self-assertive- 
ness.  We  also  note  that  the  figures  are  not  numbered,  as  they  were 
in  the  1957  test,  so  we  have  some  evidence  that  he  has  less  need  of 
external  props  or  controls  than  he  formerly  did. 

Figure  A  is  placed  quite  close  to  the  upper,  left  corner  of  the 
page,  showing  more  overt  anxiety  in  Tom's  approach  to  the  test 
situation.  The  closure  and  overlapping  difficulties,  noted  previ- 
ously, persist  in  this  drawing— indicative  of  persistent  difficulty  in 
interpersonal  situations  (but  the  nature  of  this  problem  has 
changed,  as  we  shall  see  shortly).  Significantly,  the  compensatory 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  diamond  is  no  longer  present.  Thus, 
Tom's  need  to  create  a  "masculine  impression"  is  not  so  marked. 
The  appropriate  and  smaller  size,  in  general,  of  the  drawings  is 
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indicative,  as  is  true  of  the  whole  set  of  1959  drawings,  of  the 
increased  cohesion  in  Tom's  personality— of  his  increased  inner 
tension. 

Figure  1  is  reproduced  correctly,  but  there  is  no  conspicuous, 
heavy  filling-in  of  the  dots.  The  dots  tend  to  be  arranged  in  pairs. 
The  marked  increase  in  the  lateral  dimension  which  was  noted  in 
the  original  reproductions  is  absent.  Thus,  we  would  infer  that 
Tom  is  able  to  deal  more  simply  and  realistically  with  the  problem 
presented  by  this  figure,  that  he  is  in  good  contact  with  reality,  and 
that  his  excessive  need  to  relate  has  been  reduced. 

The  most  striking  change  in  Figure  2  is  the  absence  of  the 
egocentric  orientation  of  the  successive  columns  of  circles.  Other 
features,  aside  from  the  reduction  in  the  lateral  dimension  of  the 
whole  figure  (which  holds  true  for  all  of  the  figures),  are  essentially 
the  same  as  they  were  previously.  Tom's  first  columns  are  placed  at 
approximately  the  correct  degree  of  angulation,  but  the  following 
columns  are  drawn  with  reduced  angulation.  We  would  interpret 
these  findings  as  indicating  that  he  is  less  self-centered,  but  is  still 
fearful  of  emotionally  charged  situations.  His  internal  controls  are 
functioning  better,  he  is  denying  his  impulses  less,  but  is  paying 
the  price  in  somewhat  increased,  overt  anxiety. 

Figure  3  is  better  proportioned  in  size  in  relation  to  the  stimu- 
lus, but  is  markedly  cohesive.  The  drawing  reveals  the  impulsive 
use  of  circles,  instead  of  dots,  on  at  least  two  and  possibly  more  of 
the  details.  Again,  we  have  evidence  of  some  acting  out  and  of 
inner  tension. 

On  Figure  4,  the  curved  portion  is  correctly  oriented  in  rela- 
tion to  the  open  square  (which  was  not  the  case  in  1957),  but  the 
size  of  the  curve  is  still  exaggerated  somewhat,  and  the  loops  are 
still  exaggerated,  also,  but  are  no  longer  fragmented.  The  open 
square  shows  relatively  little  distortion.  The  most  significant 
change,  that  of  the  relationship  of  curve  to  open  square,  is  indica- 
tive of  a  change  in  his  sexual  identification.  He  is  much  more 
accepting  of  a  masculine  role  as  his  true  identity,  although  this 
problem  has  still  not  been  resolved. 

On  Figure  5,  which  caused  Tom  great  difficulty  on  both  the 
Standard  and  Recall  portions  of  the  1957  series,  his  present  per- 
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formance  shows  notable  change.  There  is  no  longer  any  hint  o£  a 
collision  tendency,  he  does  not  utilize  heavy,  filled-in  dots  (except 
for  one  dot),  the  phallic  portion  of  the  figure  (the  secant)  now  has 
greater  length  (6  instead  of  the  4  dots  on  the  original  reproduction), 
but  the  whole  figure  appears  to  have  been  done  rapidly.  The  use 
of  dashes  in  place  of  the  dots  should  be  noted.  Although,  there- 
fore, this  figure  still  causes  Tom  difficulty,  he  handles  it  much 
better.  He  responds  in  impulsive  fashion,  getting  out  of  the  situa- 
tion quickly,  but  he  does  not  lose  control  to  the  extent  he  formerly 
did.  The  situation  makes  him  tense,  but  he  does  not  have  to  fight 
intense  feelings  of  inadequacy. 

Figure  6  causes  Tom  real  difficulty.  The  markedly  variable 
amplitude  of  the  curves,  the  jagged  line  quality,  the  flattening  of 
most  of  the  waves,  and  the  compensatory  reversal  of  direction  of 
the  vertical  curve  at  the  point  of  intersection,  are  noteworthy 
features.  We  have  to  infer  that  Tom  is  not  only  tense,  but  is  very 
fearful  in  interpersonal  situations  in  which  effective  elements  are 
prominent.  Thus,  we  have  to  modify  our  previous  inference  that 
he  is  doing  quite  as  well  as  we  would  have  believed  in  interpersonal 
situations.  He  still  shows  impulsivity,  but  egocentrism  is  far  less 
marked,  and  he  is  able  to  relate  better. 

He  shows  considerable  improvement  in  solving  the  problem 
which  Figure  7  presents.  He  not  only  succeeds  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  overlapping  fairly  well,  but  there  is  no  simplification  of 
the  figures,  and  the  left-hand  figure  is  now  the  exaggerated  one. 
Closure  difficulty  and  poor  line  quality  are,  however,  conspicuous. 
Thus,  we  infer  that  Tom  is  attempting  to  resolve  his  problem  of 
sexual  identity,  is  progressing,  but  has  still  not  reached  success.  He 
is  quite  anxious  and  is  unable  to  relate  entirely  effectively  and  not 
without  ever-present  conflict. 

The  inference  that  Tom  has  not  entirely  resolved  his  problem 
of  sexual  identity  is  reinforced  on  Figure  8,  which  reveals  that 
although  he  has  done  remarkably  well  on  the  internal  diamond  por- 
tion of  the  figure  (in  contrast  to  his  1957  performance),  there  are 
strong  indications  of  closure  difficulty,  and  exaggeration  of  the 
apex  portions  of  the  external  portion  of  the  hexagon.  One  might 
infer  that  residuals  of  his  homosexual  conflict  persist,  but  that  he 
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has  now  defined  his  problem  in  this  area  much  more  accurately 
and  has  begun  to  cope  with  it. 

Let  us  turn,  now,  to  the  Modification  portion  of  the  record 
and  the  Associations  to  the  Standard  and  Modification  portions, 
before  we  sum  up  the  findings  on  the  retest. 

Following  the  procedure  suggested  by  Hutt  (4),  Tom  was 
given  Figures  A,  2,  4,  6,  7,  and  8  again,  being  asked  this  time  to 
modify  the  figures  in  any  ways  he  wished  so  as  to  make  them  more 
pleasing  to  him.  After  this,  he  was  asked  to  give  his  associations  to 
both  the  original  stimuli  and  his  modifications.  The  rationale  for 
these  procedures  is  discussed  in  the  cited  reference. 

On  Figure  A,  Tom  felt,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  associations,  that 
he  had  to  do  something  with  the  "imbalance"  or  "sliding  off" 
qualities  of  the  stimulus.  Thus,  in  his  modification  he  encloses 
the  two  parts  of  the  figure  in  a  frame,  and  thereby  tells  us  of  his 
need  to  maintain  some  sort  of  control  in  this,  for  him,  symbolic 
representation  of  the  relationship  between  male  and  female.  His 
comment  that  his  drawing  represents  an  "abstract  painting"  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  he  is  using  intellectualization  as  a  defense 
against  this  type  of  conflictual  situation.  Thus  we  can  see  in  opera- 
tion, as  we  commented  in  our  original  A.  P.  A.  paper,  impulses 
^vhich  are  at  both  levels  of  awareness— the  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious. We  can  therefore  suggest  that  Tom  is  now  consciously 
aware  of  his  uncomfortable  feelings— his  inner  tension— centering 
around  the  conflict  in  sexual  roles,  but  is  not  fully  aware  of  the 
underlying  bases  for  this  conflict.  We  should  also  comment  on 
the  fact  that,  although  Tom  has  turned  the  paper  on  its  horizontal 
axis  for  all  of  the  drawings— an  indication,  in  his  case,  of  the  more 
subtle  handling  of  his  assertive  drives— he  persists  in  exaggerating 
the  vertical  dimension  by  drawing  Figure  A  in  that  orientation. 
Moreover,  he  places  the  circle  above  the  diamond— an  indication 
of  his  perception  of  the  more  dominant  role  he  assigns  to  females. 
The  "frame"  he  utilizes  for  his  drawing,  a  curve  with  phallic  prop- 
erties, underlines  his  ongoing,  and  unresolved  attempts  at  solving 
his  Oedipal  dilemma.  In  short,  taking  all  of  the  evidence  on  this 
drawing,  we  can  say  that  Tom  has  begun  to  define  his  problem,  has 
somewhat  more  appropriate  means  of  dealing  with  it,  but  has  not 
worked  through  to  a  full  resolution  of  it. 
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Figure  2  presents  us  with  a  wealth  of  fascinating  data,  and 
we  shall  select  the  most  prominent  features  to  comment  on.  Tom's 
association  to  the  original  stimulus  that  "it's  just  a  pattern  and 
isn't  going  anywhere",  may  indicate  that  he  uses  denial  to  avoid 
the  painful  reaction  which  this  stimulus  evokes.  We  noted  that 
his  response  in  the  Standard  Method  was  indicative  of  tension  in 
an  emotionally  charged  situation.  Now,  in  his  modification,  he 
enlarges  the  figure  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  he  associates  an 
"anteater"  with  "wheels"  that  "could  move  pretty  fast  if  it  wanted 
to."  Thus,  we  can  infer  that  he  is  still  bothered  by  interpersonal 
problems,  that  he  still  uses  avoidance  techniques  as  a  defense  pat- 
tern, and  that  he  has  oral  incorporative  interests.  We  see  more 
clearly,  from  this,  Tom's  basic  egocentric  orientation,  his  passivity, 
and  his  oral  aggression  as  primary  features  of  his  personality.  At 
the  same  time,  we  can  infer  that  because  of  his  originality  and  rela- 
tive freedom  with  this  material  these  trends  are  being  integrated 
into  his  more  mature  personality  and  that  his  regression,  while  it 
contains  some  oral  features,  has  not  stayed  at  the  oral  level  but  has 
moved  beyond  it. 

Figure  4  reveals  that  Tom's  previous  exaggeration  of  the 
curved  portion  of  the  figure  is  not  "accidental",  for  here  for  the 
fourth  time  in  his  record  this  exaggeration  occurs  once  again.  But 
here,  we  see  the  male  symbol,  represented  as  a  square,  as  having 
attained  a  superior  position  (being  on  top),  although  precariously 
balanced,  and,  according  to  his  association,  "It  didn't  seem  to  be 
sliding  down  a  hill  so  I  put  an  arrow  there  to  indicate  where  it  was 
going  to  go  if  someone  gave  it  a  little  push."  Tom  seems  to  be 
telling  us  that  his  status  as  a  male  is  not  a  stable  one,  that  stress  ("a 
little  push")  would  probably  cause  it  to  slide,  and  that  his  orienta- 
tion is  still  primarily  a  passive  one.  The  sexual-orgastic  quality  of 
the  association  (especially  the  "sliding")  may  be  indicative  of  Tom's 
need  for  passive  sexual  gratification. 

On  his  modification  of  Figure  6,  Tom  attempts  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem,  for  him,  which  an  emotionally  charged  inter- 
personal stiuation  presents.  He  deals  straightforwardly  with  this 
problem  by  simplifying  the  problem  as  two  straight,  but  intersect- 
ing lines.   Thus,  the  problem  of  intersection  is  met  head-on,  and 
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appropriate,  assertive  (aggressive)  behavior  is  being  used  to  deal 
with  this  situation.  He  tells  us,  in  his  association,  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  "wiggly"  qualities  of  the  lines,  and  he  defines  the 
problem  as  one  of  "crossroads."  Tom,  therefore,  seems  to  be  aware 
of  this  problem  at  a  conscious  level;  i.e.,  he  is  able  to  define  it. 
Moreover,  he  is  able  to  offer  a  solution,  even  though  aggression 
may  be  utilized  too  boldly. 

He  is  unable  to  offer  any  meaningful  association  to  the  orig- 
inal stimulus  of  Figure  7,  but  in  his  modification,  he  separates  the 
two  parts  of  the  figure  (a  common  solution),  makes  them  into 
"ballistic  missiles,"  but  finally,  because  he  thinks  his  drawings  look 
"too  primitive,"  calls  them  "firecrackers."  He  seems  to  be  trying 
to  deal  aggressively,  again,  with  the  problem  of  male  sexuality,  but 
still  feels  childlike,  and  he  is  fearful  of  his  sexual-aggressive  im- 
pulses as  being  too  primitive,  i.e.,  too  dangerous  and  explosive. 
The  remnants  of  his  pathological  identification  with  his  mother 
may,  thus,  be  inferred  to  be  present,  but  he  is  attempting  to  free 
himself  from  this  dilemma.  That  he  has  not  yet  succeeded,  now 
seems  to  be  abundantly  clear. 

Tom's  continuing  problem  with  his  sexual  identity  may  be 
seen  even  more  clearly  on  Figure  8,  and  the  aspects  of  this  problem 
which  are  present  in  closure  derivatives  are  even  more  clearly 
pointed  up.  He  tells  us  quite  directly  that  the  internal  diamond 
in  the  original  stimulus  "didn't  make  sense."  Then,  in  his  modi- 
fication, he  strikingly  reveals  the  repetitive  feature  of  this  central 
aspect  of  his  neurosis,  by  "doodling"  all  over  the  sheet  in  making 
some  seven  diamonds— some  inside  the  larger  figure  and  some 
spilling  out  around  it.  A  prominent  feature  of  his  association  to 
the  modification  is  that  part  of  the  association  which  suggests  his 
feeling  tone  in  connection  with  it:  "This  looks  like  a  mess  ..." 
and  ".  .  .  it's  an  artistic  failure."  He  not  only  interprets  the  dia- 
mond as  being  a  square  but  he  sees  the  whole  drawing  as  "a  parquet 
floor."  If,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  internal  diamond  represents 
a  sexual  (and  more  specifically  a  vaginal)  symbol,  we  can  infer  that 
Tom  is  not  yet  able  to  deal  with  this  problem  directly.  He  is 
threatened,  and  indeed  is  almost  overwhelmed,  by  the  impact  of 
this  symbol  upon  him,  and  he  tries  to  work  the  problem  out  by 
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repeating  the  symbol  and  by  placing  it  within  and  outside  the 
larger  figure.  His  solution  of  the  "parquet  floor"  may  have  a  great 
many  meanings,  but  one  that  is  very  probable  is  the  common  asso- 
ciative meaning  of  floor:  something  that  is  stable  and  that  one 
walks  on.  This  seems  to  be  Tom's  meaning  (vide  his  previous 
associations  of  "mess"  and  his  previous  expressed  needs  for  an 
increased  and  more  stable  image  of  himself).  The  aggressive  quali- 
ties of  this  solution  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  over-all  impression  from  this  total  retest  procedure  in- 
cludes, therefore,  a  number  of  features.  The  most  important  gen- 
eral impression  is  that  Tom  has  made  very  considerable  change 
since  the  previous  test,  some  two  years  ago.  The  general  direction 
of  this  change  is  a  progressive  one,  and  in  this  he  reveals  that  he 
has  defined  or  begun  to  define  his  problems  much  more  ade- 
quately, he  is  much  more  consciously  aware  of  the  general  nature 
of  his  conflicts. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  much  more  overtly  anxious  about 
them.  He  has  also  begun  to  cathect  more  adequately.  The  ego- 
centric, passive,  and  oral-anal  features  of  the  personality  have 
become  more  clearly  discernible.  However,  he  has  also  become 
more  spontaneous  and  more  appropriately  self-assertive.  His  sexual 
identity  is  still  a  confusing  one  for  him.  One  can  infer  that  the 
previously  inferred  latent  homosexuality,  which  overlay  the  mani- 
fest heterosexuality,  was  itself  a  defense  against  Oedipal  wishes  of 
an  aggressive  nature.  The  compulsive  defenses  have  yielded,  per- 
mitting much  more  of  the  creative  and  spontaneous  features  of  the 
personality  to  begin  to  function.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Tom 
gets  along  better  or  worse  in  the  social  world,  but  in  terms  of  his 
inner  balance,  he  is  much  more  mature.  There  still  remains  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  Tom  to  do  before  he  can  function  comfort- 
ably with  an  essentially  conflict-free  self  percept. 

We  should  like  to  add  one  final  word.  All  of  the  above  detailed 
analysis  has  been  pointed  up  in  terms  of  its  didactic  features  and 
of  the  complex  predictive  problems.  The  reader  will  undoubtedly 
understand,  however,  that  we  have  not  always  indicated  the  several 
steps  from  the  data  to  the  inferences  and  the  predictions.  For  this 
we  hope  we  will  be  forgiven  in  terms  of  the  limitations  which  a 
presentation  such  as  this  imposes.  Although  much  of  the  inferen- 
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tial  analysis  rests  heavily  upon  the  accumulative  knowledge  that 
has  been  acquired  concerning  both  psychopathology  and  psycho- 
therapy in  general,  a  considerable  portion  is  based  specifically  upon 
clinical  and  research  experience  with  the  Bender-Gestalt,  and  upon 
the  Revised  Bender-Gestalt,  in  particular.  That  a  great  deal  of 
further  research  is  still  urgently  needed  to  support  and  extend  the 
whole  diagnostic  problem  goes  without  saying. 


THE  RORSCHACH  TEST 
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'ur  purpose  today  is  to  describe  definite  and  constant  rules 
for  inferring  overt  behavior  from  projective  personality  test  data. 
Few  would  contest  the  statement  known  as  the  principle  of  inter- 
dependence of  components,  that  every  projective  test  component 
qualifies  all  others  in  some  manner  and  degree.  The  trouble  with 
this  principle  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply.  Moreover,  it  has 
not  yet  been  completely  worked  out  in  all  the  necessary  details  for 
any  projective  test,  including  the  Rorschach.  We  must  conse- 
quently try  something  easier  though  less  adequate.  In  the  step  by 
step  analysis  of  the  Rorschach  records  which  will  be  illustrated 
with  Tom's  and  Dick's  test  findings,  I  shall  follow  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation formulated  in  my  "Perceptanalysis:  A  Fundamentally 
Reworked,  Expanded,  and  Systematized  Rorschach  Method"  (1). 

As  a  first  step  in  making  our  task  manageable  we  might  differ- 
entiate between  indicators  of  potential  behavior  and  indicators  of 
actual  behavior.  All  of  us  agree  that  conscious  suppression  and 
unconscious  repression  are  universal  human  traits  and  that  there- 
fore some  potential  action  tendencies  are  not  fully  or  directly  acted 
out.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  also  consider  the  independent 
criterion  against  which  we  validate  our  test  conclusions.  Even 
when  various  projective  tests  give  the  same  information,  the  rules 
of  extracting  that  information  from  raw  test  data  differ  from  test 
to  test  because  each  test  has  unique  features,  resulting  from  their 
unique  test  stimuli.  Consequently,  the  degree  of  ease  and  validity 
with  which  information  regarding  certain  specific  behavior  (espe- 
cially overt  behavior)  is  inferred  does  and  must  differ  from  one 
personality  test  to  another. 

Limiting  ourselves  to  the  Rorschach  test,  let  us  identify  the 
most  important  indicators  of  potential  behavior,  i.e.,  of  those  action 
tendencies  which  determine  the  subject's  role  in  interhuman  rela- 
tions.  The  chromatic  color  responses  are  among  these  indicators 
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because  they  measure  desires  to  associate  with,  or  dissociate  from, 
others  with  the  intent  of  a  voluntary  or  forcible  continuance  or 
discontinuance  of  exchange  of  pleasures  and/or  pains.  In  other 
words,  the  color  responses  indicate  the  degree  and  quality  of  being 
attracted  to,  or  repelled  by,  others.  If  an  individual  produces  no 
color  responses,  we  assume  that  he  is  emotionally  flat  or  indifferent. 
Both  Tom  and  Dick  have  a  high  2C,  6.5  and  6.0  respectively.  They 
are  far  from  being  apathetic.  Both  brothers  are  emotionally  respon- 
sive. At  the  moment  we  are  speaking  only  of  how  strongly  they  feel, 
and  not  of  the  overt  actions  which  are  prompted  by  their  feelings. 

In  addition  to  the  2C  we  can  use  the  ratio  of  2C  (Positive)  to 
5C  (Negative).  We  define  positive  color  responses  as  indicators  of 
desires  to  associate  with  others  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  pleasur- 
able experiences  with  them,  and  we  define  negative  color  responses 
as  indicators  of  desires  to  sever  emotional  relations  with  others  with 
the  purpose  of  ending  unpleasant  interhuman  relations.  The  twins 
differ  in  their  ratios  of  positive  2C  to  negative  2C  (in  their  first 
Rorschach  records).  In  the  case  of  Tom  the  ratio  is  4.5  to  2.0,  while 
in  Dick's  case  it  is  5  to  1.  We  would  conclude  that  Tom  feels  emo- 
tionally uncomfortable  and  fearful  when  stimulated  by  others  more 
frequently  or  in  more  numerous  situations  than  does  his  twin. 

We  can  use  the  chromatic  color  responses  as  still  another  meas- 
ure, namely,  as  a  measure  of  the  intensity,  depth  or  superficiality 
of  emotions.  We  can  use  the  following  scale.  Color  responses  which 
refer  to  objects  or  processes  that  are  vitally  important  for  survival 
are  indicators  of  the  earthy  or  most  powerful  emotional  impulses. 
Examples  are:  fire,  blood,  sexual  organs,  meat,  food.  Color  re- 
sponses which  contain  objects  artificially  created  by  man  indicate 
the  most  superficial  emotional  impulses  with  the  weakest  potential 
driving  power.  All  other  color  responses  indicate  emotional  im- 
pulses of  moderate  intensity;  the  most  frequent  are  landscapes, 
seascapes,  flowers,  anatomical  specimens,  and  animals.  According 
to  this  scale,  Dick  shows  the  greater  diversity  in  emotional  responses. 
He  is  capable  of  both  strong  positive  and  strong  negative  feelings. 
He  can  also  manifest  very  superficial  feeling  reactions  which  mean 
little  to  him  and  stir  him  little.  On  the  other  hand,  Tom's  strongest 
emotional  impulses  are  negative  (as  suggested,  e.g.,  by  the  "bloody 
and  spongy  lung  tissue"  and  "the  geological  cut  through  the  earth 
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revealing  different  layers  of  earth").  His  positive  emotional  im- 
pulses show  only  a  moderate  or  average  intensity.  Thus,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  negative  emotional  attitudes  troubled  Tom  more 
than  they  did  Dick. 

We  can  now  turn  to  another  significant  indicator  of  potential 
behavior,  to  the  human  movement  responses.  They  reveal  the 
deep-seated  attitudes  which  individuals  tend  to  assume  toward 
others  when  dealing  with  them  in  personally  vital  matters.  Both 
twins  have  many  M  (human  movement  responses),  which  suggest 
that  they  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time,  feeling  and  thought  to 
the  development  of  attitudes  which  determine  the  role  they  play 
in  vital  interhuman  relations.  Again  Dick  (with  10  M)  seems  to 
be  more  complicated  that  Tom  (with  7  M).  Dick's  M  can  be  easily 
divided  into  two  distinct  types.  In  one  type,  the  human  figures 
execute  an  expansive  and  assertive  movement,  but  only  with  parts 
of  the  body.  The  actions  do  not  involve  the  whole  body.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  women  raising  their  arms  but  standing  still;  or 
just  feet,  jumping  up  and  down,  the  rest  of  the  body  not  being 
seen;  or  Marcel  Marceau's  hands  catching  and  holding  a  butterfly; 
or  legs  trying  to  move  but  they  stick  in  mud.  Thus,  assertiveness 
and  the  exhibitionistic  wish  to  be  noticed  exist  as  real  personality 
forces,  but  Dick  limits  these  tendencies  even  in  their  wish  states  of 
potential  drives:  even  his  dreams  are  limited.  He  does  not  display 
modest  reticence  in  the  other  type  of  his  M  where  whole  bodies  are 
engaged  in  passive  or  compliant  movements,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Eskimo  who  floats  down  in  the  breeze;  the  people  leaning  against 
something;  and  the  clown  sitting  on  a  tree  stump.  Dick  finds  pas- 
sivity or  compliance  more  acceptable  than  active  assertiveness  of 
his  prowess.  He  is  more  comfortable  when  led  than  when  leading. 

Tom's  M  are  more  of  one  type.  They  do  not  differ  among 
themselves  as  much  as  Dick's  M  do.  Tom  is  competitive,  plainly 
sadomasochistic,  argumentative,  and  assertive,  and  more  frankly 
exhibitionistic.  The  role  he  would  like  to  play  seems  composed  of 
these  traits  which  are  not  actually  incompatible  with  one  another, 
but  which  nevertheless  frustrate  each  other  to  some  extent.  Dick 
shifts  from  compliance  with  the  will  of  others  to  limited  assertive- 
ness far  more  conspicuously  than  Tom  possibly  ever  could.  Tom's 
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specific  attitudes  are  more  predictable  than  are  Dick's,  according 
to  this  analysis  of  their  M. 

This  difference  between  the  twins  is  indicated  also  by  their 
FM,  their  animal  movement  responses.  Tom's  "flying  vulture," 
"bulls  taking  off  upwards,"  "horses  taking  off  at  great  speed  with 
front  feet  flying,"  suggest  that  he  was  assertive,  active  and  aggressive 
in  his  early  childhood— more  so  than  in  his  adult  years  and  more 
than  his  twin  Dick  in  early  childhood.  Dick's  FM  are  exemplified 
by:  a  flat  fish  swimming  along,  a  sea  lion  keeping  his  mouth  open, 
an  imaginary  animal  coming  out  of  an  imaginary  cocoon.  These 
movements  are  much  more  quiet,  much  less  expansive  and  much 
slower  than  those  we  find  in  the  FM  of  his  brother.  We  infer,  then, 
that  the  twins  differed  in  their  basic  personality  structures  even  in 
their  early  years  of  childhood. 

Both  brothers  would  like  to  feel  freer  inwardly  than  they  do. 
Tom  resents  his  inner  inhibitions  more  than  does  Dick.  He  re- 
vealed this  by  producing  four  inanimate  movements  responses 
while  Dick  produced  only  two.  The  inanimate  movement  response 
is  defined  as  an  indicator  of  desirable  but  unrealizable  basic  atti- 
tudes. While  both  twins  seem  to  have  the  habit  of  psychological 
self-observation,  Tom  seems  to  practice  self-observation  much 
more  than  does  Dick. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  whole  responses,  i.e.,  responses  covering 
an  entire  inkblot.  The  number  of  W  (whole  responses)  is  a  meas- 
ure of  readiness  to  exert  oneself  in  order  to  achieve  something  of 
importance  to  others  and  which  society  rewards.  If  there  are  no 
W,  there  is  no  active  ambition  and  no  achievement.  In  his  first 
record,  Dick  produced  the  large  number  of  21  W.  Tom  gave  1 1  W 
or  the  number  of  W  expected  of  an  intellectually  superior  adult. 
In  comparison  with  his  brother,  Dick  showed  the  stronger  drive  for 
achievement,  and  the  greater  expansiveness  in  tackling  practical 
and  intellectual  tasks. 

The  F+%  is  important  insofar  as  it  is  a  measure  of  the  capacity 
for  conscious  control  primarily  over  thought  processes,  but  second- 
arily also  over  motor  behavior.  Tom's  F+%  is  almost  100,  or  very 
high.  This  points  to  accuracy  and  precision  in  thinking  and  in 
acting.  Dick's  much  lower  F+%  is  79;  this  is  within  normal  limits. 
Dick's  thinking,  then,  is  not  as  meticulous  and  not  as  uniformly 
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precise  as  Tom's.  Tom  exercises  a  greater  self-control  over  his 
thoughts  and  actions. 

The  verbal  content  of  Rorschach  responses  also  contains  hints 
regarding  potential  behavior.  However,  content  allows  only  lim- 
ited inference.  We  cannot  infer  from  the  absence  of  a  certain  con- 
tent in  the  Rorschach  record  that  the  personality  trait,  associated 
with  the  content,  is  not  part  of  the  subject's  personality.  Some  very 
important  traits  cannot  be  excluded  simply  because  the  Rorschach 
record  contains  no  indication  of  them.  Among  them  are,  for  ex- 
ample, alcoholism,  homosexuality,  and  personality  changes  caused 
by  organic  brain  diseases.  When  positive  evidence  of  these  traits 
is  produced  during  the  Rorschach  examination,  we  are  justified 
(within  a  margin  of  error)  in  concluding  that  the  associated  trait 
is  part  of  the  subject's  personality.  The  traits  which  allow  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  only  when  the  evidence  is  positive,  but  not  when 
evidence  is  negative,  are  difficult  to  measure  or  are  undetectable 
when  they  are  not  prominent,  that  is,  a  trait  must  reach  a  certain 
level  of  prominence  before  it  becomes  measurable.  The  situation 
does  not  have  to  remain  that  way  forever.  We  must  improve  our 
non-test,  independent  criteria  of  alcoholism,  homosexuality  or 
brain  damage  if  we  expect  to  improve  the  test's  diagnostic  power. 
We  lack  adequate  independent  criteria  of  mild  alcoholism,  mild 
homosexuality,  and  mild  organic  brain  damage. 

Another  method  of  improving  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
analysis  of  the  verbal  content  of  Rorschach  responses  is  to  relate 
content  to  different  formal  components.  Thus,  content  projected 
into  the  F  or  pure  form  responses  is  related  to  the  individual's 
thoughts,  fears  or  expectations  concerning  his  environment,  while 
content  which  appears  in  color  responses  and  particularly  in  the 
human  movement  responses,  reflects  the  individual's  own  genuine 
action  tendencies.  Thus,  for  example,  a  sexual  idea  expressed  in  a 
human  movement  response  is  much  closer  to  the  core  of  personality 
than  sexual  ideas,  expressed  in  form  responses.  Rorschach  sug- 
gested that  original  responses,  i.e.,  those  which  appear  not  more 
frequently  than  once  in  100  records,  are  of  special  significance 
because  they  shed  light  upon  the  individual's  most  personal  traits. 
This  is  a  sound  observation. 

If  we  apply  these  rules  of  interpretation  to  the  Rorschach 
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records  of  our  twins,  we  find  that  they  differ  greatly  in  their  sexual 
symbolism, 

I  use  six  signs  to  infer  homosexual  tendencies  when  the  signs 
are  present,  and  refrain  from  saying  anything  about  homosexuality 
if  the  signs  are  absent.  For  practical  purposes  the  number  of  signs 
is  limited  to  four  because  the  last  two  (1,  pp.  359-360)  occur  very 
rarely.  Dick  has  two  of  the  four  signs.  He  produced  anal  responses 
in  three  plates  II,  VI,  and  VII.  He  also  was  hesitant  and  inconsist- 
ent in  identifying  the  sex  of  the  figures  in  plate  III.  We  infer  that 
Dick  has  homosexual  tendencies,  but  how  strong  are  they?  In  plate 
VI  Dick  described  the  vertical  middle  portion  of  the  bottom  area 
as  "rather  rectal,  the  slit  becomes  progressively  darker  as  it  goes  in." 
Dark  or  black  color,  associated  with  sexual  content,  frequently 
indicates  guilt  with  acting-out.  This  response,  by  virtue  of  its  sta- 
tistical rarity  and  detailed  description  points  to  a  pronounced 
interest  in  rectal  openings.  Dick  gave  an  original  interpretation 
also  of  the  entire  reversed  plate  VII  calling  it  "an  archeological 
remnant  of  a  female  figure."  He  saw  only  the  buttocks  and  the 
legs,  and  commented  that  there  was  "feminine  grace  to  it."  Arche- 
ology is  the  science  of  antiquities,  of  things  of  the  past,  Dick  thus 
intimated  that  woman  or  any  activities  connected  with  her  body 
are  remote  matters  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Heterosexuality 
was  a  thing  of  a  primitive  past.  Many  homosexuals  say  and  pos- 
sibly believe  that  they  are  a  more  highly  developed  human  species 
than  are  the  heterosexual  men.  Dick's  homosexual  tendencies 
probably  are  very  deep. 

The  use  of  symbolism  is  always  of  doubtful  value,  but  if  we 
allow  ourselves  symbolic  interpretations,  we  find  confirmation  for 
our  conclusion  in  Dick's  symbolic  sexual  responses.  For  example, 
in  plate  II  he  saw  "the  bottom  of  a  person  jumping  up,  grotesque 
feet  going  into  socks,"  noticing  not  only  the  red  socks  but  the  skin 
color  of  the  legs  that  "are  going  into  the  socks."  In  the  same  plate 
he  had  a  symbolic  anal  response,  "A  fanciful  rocket  ship  discharg- 
ing a  jet  propellant;  it  has  that  dynamic  feeling  to  it.  A  jet  ejection 
after  the  blast,"  He  saw  several  tails  of  different  sizes  and  profiles. 
Plate  VI,  top  vertical  detail,  gave  him  "the  feel  of  wood  without 
the  bark  on  it,  stripped  wood  or  driftwood,"  Plate  V  became  "a 
root  or  vegetable  growing  in  the  ground,  like  a  funny-shaped  potato 
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with  root-hairs;  just  the  root,  cut  off  where  it  comes  out  of  the 
ground."  An  original  response  in  plate  VIII  referred  to  a  "bird 
dressed  in  a  fur  jacket."  The  absence  of  vaginal  symbolism  in  form 
responses  is  striking  by  contrast  with  the  abundant  phallic  sym- 
bolism in  both  form  and  movement  responses. 

In  Dick's  second  record,  taken  two  years  later,  the  signs  of 
homosexuality  are  somewhat  different  but  equally  massive. 

The  twin,  Tom,  also  produced  anal  responses,  which  suggests 
homosexual  tendencies,  but  he  weakened  the  evidence  by  associat- 
ing anality  ^vith  women  (pointing  to  anal  eroticism  in  a  hetero- 
sexual setting).  In  the  first  plate  he  "saw":  "buttocks;  definitely 
a  woman,"  and  in  plate  VII:  "an  anus,  taking  it  head  on."  If  we 
are  to  be  consistent,  we  must  infer  some  homosexual  attitudes.  At 
least  the  potentialities  for  them  are  there.  Tom  produced  also 
genital  responses,  one  male  and  one  female.  Nothing  can  be  found 
in  Tom's  human  movement  responses  that  would  suggest  homo- 
sexuality. In  the  second  record,  taken  two  years  later,  the  evidence 
is  even  weaker.  The  number  of  sex  responses  dropped.  The  one 
that  was  retained,  the  woman  in  plate  I,  is  now  "behind  a  trans- 
parent shower  curtain."  There  is  more  indirectness  and  more  dis- 
cretion. The  other  sex  responses  disappeared  during  the  second 
examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  examination  elicited 
several  symbolic  answers  which  can  be  interpreted  as  wishes  for 
greater  sexual  potency.  In  plate  VII,  there  was  "a  volcano  shooting 
off  steam  and  lava"  in  the  area  where  he  previously  had  seen  "an 
anus  head  on."  The  usual  heads  in  plate  VII  had  "ponytails  caught 
in  an  up-drift,  standing  straight  up,"  Tom's  homosexual  imagery 
was  much  weaker  than  Dick's  on  both  examinations.  Moreover, 
Tom  associated  with  it  distinct  heterosexual  ideas  and  images, 
which  Dick  did  not  do. 

At  this  point  we  might  ask  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  homo- 
sexual tendencies.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  define  them  as  an  indica- 
tion and  result  of  frustrated  heterosexuality.  In  all  but  a  very  small 
number  of  cases  (about  3/1000  in  males,  according  to  Dr.  Hatha- 
way), the  etiology  seems  purely  psychogenic.  There  exist,  of  course, 
innumerable  degrees  and  varieties  of  heterosexual  frustration,  from 
the  mildest  to  the  most  severe.  Only  the  severe  degrees  of  frustra- 
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tion  lead  to  overt  homosexual  practices,  and  the  most  severe  ones 
to  exclusively  homosexual  practices.  Tom  is  much  less  homosexual 
than  his  twin.  Perhaps  Tom's  homosexuality  manifests  itself  only 
in  some  sexual  perversions  (as  conditions  of  his  most  satisfying 
orgasms)  or  in  his  need  for  some  very  special  type  of  female  sex 
partners.  He  shows  some  disinterest  in  women.  Dick,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  hate  women  strongly,  and  to  turn  away  from  them, 
rejecting  them  as  desirable  sex  partners. 

Homosexuals  always  have  a  partial  or  complete  aversion  to 
genital  contact  with  the  opposite  sex.  Nevertheless,  some  of  them 
have  strong  sexual  needs,  are  very  sensuous,  and  can  be  genitally 
very  active  and  potent.  It  would  seem  that  Dick  is  endowed  with 
greater  sexual  capacities  than  Tom.  Male  homosexuality  is  essen- 
tially a  state  of  weakened  interest  in  women,  and  is  not  necessarily 
a  state  of  a  weakened  sexual  appetite. 

Of  the  two,  Dick  is  the  one  who  needs  more  self-control  than 
Tom.  Dick  is  more  likely  to  get  into  trouble  if  he  really  is  a  con- 
firmed homosexual. 

The  evaluation  of  overt  behavior  requires  the  same  kind  of 
analysis  of  the  entire  record,  including  all  its  components,  as  does 
the  evaluation  of  potential  behavior.  Again  to  make  this  task  possi- 
ble in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  shall  consider  com- 
ponents, one  by  one,  concentrating  on  those  which  have  the  great- 
est bearing  upon  the  active  guidance,  control,  and  eventual  sup- 
pression of  potential  behavior. 

The  most  important  single  indicator  of  self-control  is  the  sum 
of  weighted  light  shading  responses.  Both  brothers  have  somewhat 
smaller  2  c  than  2  C.  The  ratio  of  2  c  :  2  C  is  4.0  to  6.0  in  Dick's 
first  record,  and  it  is  4.0  to  6.5  in  Tom's  first  record.  Automatic 
self-control,  that  is  a  type  of  self-control  which  does  not  depend  on 
conscious  and  deliberate  effort,  is  somewhat  inadequate.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  only  type  of  self-control  there  is.  There  exists 
also  a  conscious  and  deliberate  self-control,  the  best  measure  of 
which  is  the  F+%.  This  kind  of  control  is  less  desirable  than  the 
automatic  type,  because  everything  that  is  conscious  and  deliberate 
is  much  more  subject  to  fatigue  than  is  the  automatic  or  self-regu- 
lating self-control,  Tom's  F+%  is  higher  than  Dick's.  Thus  Tom 
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knows  better  how  to  control  and  discipline  himself.  Since  Tom 
has  an  average  amount  of  drive  for  his  IQ,  while  Dick  shows  an 
excessive  drive  for  achievement,  we  would  infer  again  that  Tom 
is  much  more  capable  of  restraining  personally  or  socially  unde- 
sirable action  tendencies  than  is  his  twin.  Dick  expressed  a  need 
for  a  better  self-control  in  an  indirect  way  by  making  repeated 
references  to  the  symmetry  of  the  inkblots. 

Tom,  too,  commented  on  the  symmetry  of  the  plates  and  con- 
sequently he,  too,  felt  the  need  for  improved  self-control,  although 
Tom  had  already  been  well  controlled.  In  fact,  Tom  was  obses- 
sively meticulous.  He  noticed  the  degree  of  adequacy  between 
many  of  his  images  and  the  respective  blot  areas.  In  other  words, 
he  evaluated  the  truth  value  of  his  thinking  while  he  was  thinking, 
doing  it  in  an  exaggerated  degree  that  interfered  with  spontaneity 
of  thought.  He  had  what  I  consider  to  be  the  classical  sign  of  the 
obsessive,  namely,  spontaneous  and  unfavorable  self-criticism  of 
some  of  his  own  ideas.  For  example,  he  started  his  responses  with 
a  butterfly.  Having  given  this  response,  he  took  it  back,  saying 
that  it  was  a  torn  moth  rather  than  a  butterfly.  He  explained  that 
when  he  had  started  looking  at  the  plate  more  carefully,  analyzing 
the  shades  or  colors,  and  noticing  the  holes,  and  then  taking  all 
the  other  details  into  consideration,  he  found  that  the  plate  did 
not  look  like  a  butterfly,  but  like  a  torn  moth.  In  plate  II,  he  saw 
Australian  teddy  bears  in  both  gray  areas,  but  ended  by  saying 
that  it  was  only  the  right  side  which  looked  like  a  teddy  bear.  This 
kind  of  spontaneous  hair  splitting  and  self-criticism  occurred  in 
practically  every  plate,  implying  a  strong  obsessional  trend.  It  was 
then  unlikely  that  Tom  needed  increased  self-control.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dick  Avas  likely  to  act  out  his  potential  drives  more 
readily  than  his  twin,  Tom. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dick,  as  well  as  Tom,  showed 
practically  no  shock  of  any  sort.  None  of  the  10  inkblots  seems  to 
have  caused  a  significant  temporary  delay  or  intellectual  paralysis. 
The  initial  reaction  times  varied  from  2  seconds  to  9  in  Dick's 
record,  and  from  3  seconds  to  6  in  Tom's  record.  One  would  be 
inclined  to  infer  from  the  initial  reaction  times  that  neither  twin 
experienced  particularly  strong  anxiety.  This  would  make  it  prob- 
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able  that  neither  of  them  tried  to  repress  their  latent  tendencies, 
including  their  homosexuality.  Since  the  twins  differed  greatly  in 
potential  homosexual  behavior,  their  overt  actions  would  show 
even  more  difference  since  Tom  was  the  better  controlled  twin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  can  make  further  advances  in 
the  art  and  science  of  predicting  overt  behavior  from  projective 
test  data,  we  must  be  better  able  to  infer  from  the  test  data  a  more 
complete  and  more  accurate  list  of  the  subject's  potentialities. 

We  all  probably  agree  that  it  is  easier  to  infer  potentialities 
than  actualities.  It  is  far  easier  to  ascertain  what  the  individual  is 
potentially  capable  of  doing  than  to  predict  when  and  how  he  is 
actually  going  to  do  it.  We  have  not  yet  completed  the  job  of 
inferring  potentialities.  Consequently  the  inferring  of  actualities 
is  still  "unfinished  business,"  although  we  have  already  broken 
the  ground. 
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ADDENDUM* 

When  the  results  of  re-examination  in  1959  are  analyzed, 
there  emerge  few  significant  differences  between  Dick's  two  rec- 
ords. The  greatest  and  most  significant  difference  is  the  drop  in 
whole  responses,  W,  from  22  to  14.  The  implication  of  this  change 
is  that  Dick's  drive  for  outstanding  personal  achievement  decreased 
from  a  very  high  level  to  average  level  for  an  intellectually  and 
educationally  superior  adult.  A  corresponding  change  took  place 
in  the  number  of  Dick's  small  detail  responses,  d.  There  was  one 
d  among  57  responses  of  the  first  record,  and  there  were  five  d 
among  53  responses  in  the  second.  Dick,  then,  seemed  to  have 
reduced  his  active  ambition,  and  ceased  to  struggle  as  hard  as  he 

*Prior  to  publication  of  the  symposium  proceedings,  participants  were  invited  to 
make  additional  comments  either  in  regard  to  Dr.  Hooker's  discussion  or  test  data  not 
previously  interpreted. 
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had  two  years  earlier.  In  other  respects  his  two  records  do  not 
differ  significantly. 

Tom  showed  a  deeper  personality  change.  As  a  rule,  the 
human  movement  responses  vary  least  and  last.  They  pertain  to 
very  important  personality  traits,  associated  with  the  basic  atti- 
tudes which  subjects  assume  when  dealing  with  others  in  personally 
vital  matters.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  quality  or  quantity 
(10  on  the  1st,  11  on  the  2nd  examination)  of  Dick's  M,  but  the 
quality  of  Tom's  M  showed  significant  changes.  This  significance 
has  been  evaluated  in  the  light  of  modifications  observed  in  the  M 
of  neurotic  patients  successfully  treated  with  psychotherapy.  The 
number  of  Tom's  M  did  not  differ,  being  7  and  6  respectively.  The 
first  time  Tom  interpreted  plate  IV  as  "a  monster  coming  this  way, 
at  you."  The  second  time  he  observed  calmly:  "I  remember  the 
last  time  I  looked  at  it,  it  seemed  very  threatening.  If  I  saw  it  (plate 
IV)  for  the  first  time,  it  would  look  like  some  kind  of  vine  hanging 
down,  something  you  might  see  on  a  weeping  willow."  We  would 
infer  from  this  difference  in  handling  plate  IV  that  Tom's  sado- 
masochism weakened.  Another  M  change  corroborates  this  allevi- 
ation of  aggressiveness.  During  the  first  examination  Tom  saw  in 
the  sides  of  the  top  gray  in  plate  X  "people  from  Mars,  arguing 
with  each  other."  The  second  time,  he  interperted  the  same  area 
as  "little  fantastic  creatures  in  a  comic  strip,  saying  'lead  me  to  your 
leader,  I  am  from  outer  space';  jabbering,  talking  to  each  other  in 
outer  space  language."  The  creatures  stopped  arguing  with  each 
other  and  began  to  talk  and  cooperate  with  each  other.  There  was 
also  a  human  movement  which  supplanted  an  inanimate  move- 
ment. During  the  1st  examination  the  patient  saw,  in  plate  IX,  "a 
fountain  with  two  dragons  on  either  side  (in  no  motion  or  activity); 
the  water  was  coming  out  of  deep  earth."  This  inanimate  move- 
ment was  changed  into  a  human  movement,  a  friendly,  enjoyable 
and  social  scene;  two  human-like  "dragons,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
fountain;  drinking  the  water,  sort  of  enjoying  each  other." 

However,  Tom's  anxiety  states  seemed  to  have  become  more 
acute,  if  not  more  frequent,  despite  the  basic  improvement  indi- 
cated by  the  human  movements.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
the  very  great  plate  VII  shock  (IRT  40  seconds)  which  was  absent 
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in  the  first  record.  The  longest  IRT  in  the  first  record  was  only 
6  seconds  (on  plate  VI).  Apparently  his  ambivalence  concerning 
psychosexual  relations  with  women  increased  during  the  treatment, 
possibly  because  of  his  improved  insight.  He  probably  became 
conscious  of  the  unsatisfactory  and  neurotic  relations  which  he  had 
had  with  women.  Two  years  earlier  he  seemed  to  be  less  troubled 
by  this  problem.  It  is  possible  that  he  began  to  miss  a  more  ade- 
quate heterosexual  gratification,  as  a  result  of  decreased  aggressive- 
ness, weakened  inhibitions  and  strengthening  of  personality.  The 
decrease  in  the  absolute  and  relative  number  of  negative  color 
responses,  which  are  a  measure  of  the  desire  to  dissociate  from 
others  in  order  to  sever  unpleasant  emotional  ties  with  others,  was 
in  keeping  with  other  noticeable  personality  improvements.  Fear 
and  hate  of  others  diminished. 

The  sigTis  of  homosexuality  ("inadequate  heterosexuality") 
disappeared  from  Tom's  second  record.  He  did  not  repeat  the 
two  anal  responses  from  the  first  record,  he  did  not  hesitate  regard- 
ing the  sex  of  the  plate  VII  M  figures,  and  he  no  longer  mentioned 
"the  bullet  shot  from  a  gun"  in  the  bottom  sexual  area  of  plate 
VII.  Thus  the  chances  of  satisfactory  psychosexual  relations  with 
women  have  improved,  although  the  patient  still  was  tense  and 
neurotic  about  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indications  of  homo- 
sexuality in  Dick's  records  did  not  undergo  any  significant  change 
in  strength  or  quality. 

The  second  Rorschach  record  of  each  twin  bore  a  far  greater 
resemblance  to  his  own  first  record  than  it  did  to  either  record  of 
the  other  twin.  Nevertheless,  the  similarities  between  the  twins 
were  strikingly  greater  than  between  brothers  who  are  not  twins, 
let  alone  between  two  strangers. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  HISTORIES  OF  THE  TWINS 
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A. 


.Ithough  the  test  protocols  of  the  homosexual  twin  and  of  the 
heterosexual  twin  were  identified,  no  other  clinical  data  were  given 
to  the  symposium  participants  other  than  indication  that  Tom,  the 
heterosexual  twin,  had  requested  and  received  psychoanalytic 
treatment  between  the  time  of  initial  testing  and  subsequent 
re-examination  two  years  later.  However,  in  order  to  enable  our 
discussant  to  relate  the  psychological  test  interpretation  to  the 
clinical  material,  the  following  developmental  data  on  the  twins 
were  made  available  to  Dr.  Hooker: 

DICK  AND  TOM 

Dick  and  Tom  are  31 -year-old  identical  twins  who  were  bom 
in  a  medium-sized  European  city,  where  they  lived  with  a  sister 
and  their  parents  until  the  age  of  eleven,  when  the  family  was 
broken  up  temporarily  because  of  national,  religious,  and  racial 
discrimination.  At  the  time  of  initial  testing,  Tom,  the  hetero- 
sexual twin,  had  requested  psychiatric  help  for  complaints  of 
depression,  difficulty  in  relating  to  others,  and  job  dissatisfaction. 
Throughout  Tom's  subsequent  psychoanalysis,  Dick,  the  homo- 
sexual twin,  maintained  that  apart  from  reality  problems,  there 
was  nothing  about  his  emotional  adjustment  which  concerned  him 
sufficiently  to  warrant  any  psychotherapeutic  assistance. 

Both  clinically  and  in  psychological  tests,  Tom  appeared  less 
well  integrated,  more  depressed  and  anxious,  less  productive  and 
creative,  and  less  satisfied  with  himself  than  did  Dick.  Tom  ex- 
pressed greater  dissatisfaction  with  his  body  and  body  parts,  wishing 
that  such  things  as  his  eyes,  wrists,  chin,  shape  of  head,  height, 
penis,  waist,  hair,  and  trunk  could  be  changed.  There  is  general 
agreement  from  all  sources,  including  reports  from  the  twins'  par- 
ents, that  Tom  is  much  more  dependent  than  Dick,  and  that  he 
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turned  to  Dick  for  help  in  such  things  as  making  friends  and  getting 
jobs.  Dick  has  undoubtedly  been  the  more  successful  and  produc- 
tive in  his  chosen  profession. 

Dick — The  Homosexual  Twin 

(This  is  a  summary  of  24  hours  of  recorded  interview  with  Dick, 
for  which  he  volunteered.) 

Dick  is  the  active  homosexual  of  the  twins.  He  has  never  had 
heterosexual  experiences,  although  for  a  short  time  he  did  engage 
in  more  heterosocial  experiences  than  he  has  in  recent  years.  He 
is  at  present  living  with  a  homosexual  partner  in  what  he  hopes 
will  be  a  permanent  relationship.  He  states  that  he  is  happily 
adjusted  and  that  he  feels  he  has  no  problems  of  "real  depth." 

Dick  was  the  first  born  of  the  twins.  He  states  he  was  weaker 
than  his  brother,  and  that  he  had  received  extra  care  and  protection 
in  his  early  years.  This  weakness  was  presumably  due  to  a  heart 
condition  (never  confirmed).  He  has  only  a  vague  memory  of  his 
first  5  years  of  life,  but  believes  he  and  his  twin  were  cared  for 
mostly  by  maids,  seeing  little  of  their  parents  during  this  time. 
For  as  long  as  he  can  remember,  he  feels  his  mother  played  the 
aggressive,  dominant  role  in  the  family,  sheltering  the  father  from 
any  unpleasant  reality.  He  recalls  that  she  would  frequently  state, 
"Don't  tell  that  to  your  father— you  know  how  excited  he  gets." 
The  sister,  one  year  older  than  the  twins,  is  singularly  absent  in 
Dick's  accounts  of  familial  experiences. 

Dick's  earliest  memories  are  of  his  fifth  year.  He  recalls  his 
earliest  experience  as  occurring  about  this  time:  "We  were  on  a 
walk,  my  brother  and  sister  and  I,  and  she  fell  in  the  river— some- 
body fell  in  the  river— I  think  it  was  she.  There  was  a  lot  of  yelling 
and  screaming.  The  seriousness  of  it  was  the  immediacy  of  the 
thing."  At  this  time  he  began  to  show  a  number  of  difficulties, 
including  nail  biting,  temper  tantrums,  stuttering,  and  nightmares. 
The  latter  persisted  until  the  age  of  8  or  9.  He  reports  that  Tom 
showed  none  of  these  difficulties.  The  children  slept  in  the  same 
room,  with  the  twins  sharing  one  bed.  Dick  would  frequently 
dream  that  people,  fantastic  figures,  were  coming  to  get  him.  He 
would  awaken,  frightened  and  crying,  and  would  then  be  taken 
into  his  mother's  bed.  He  reports  periods  in  which  he  didn't  know 
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if  he  were  awake  or  asleep,  when  he  felt  he  was  about  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  big,  square,  transparent  mass  that  would  come  rolling 
toward  him.  He  remembers  that  his  speech  problem  continued 
until  he  was  about  11. 

Dick  began  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  5,  when  Nazism  was 
becoming  popular  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  Boys  began  to  wear 
arm  bands  signifying  party  allegiance,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
twins  felt  excluded  from  their  peer  group.  They  also  felt  "differ- 
ent" because  their  clothing  was  made  by  the  mother,  and  had  what 
Dick  calls  a  "too  precious"  and  "peculiar"  appearance.  Dick  feels 
that  Tom  undoubtedly  had  the  same  feelings,  and  states  they  had 
no  sense  of  individuality  until  the  age  of  16,  after  the  completion 
of  high  school.  It  "felt  like  Tweedle  Dum  and  Tweedle  Dee  .  .  . 
just  like  a  carbon  copy." 

Dick  recalls  at  8  or  9,  a  "trauma":  "My  brother  and  I  were 
visiting  a  friend  of  the  family  on  bicycles.  Our  parents  didn't  like 
us  to  ride  bicycles.  There  w^as  a  fair  in  town.  My  knee  and  finger 
were  cut  and  later  became  infected.  I  had  also  chipped  my  tooth. 
I  couldn't  admit  at  home  that  I  had  fallen  off  a  bicycle.  I  told  them 
I  was  tripped  by  a  kid.  I  felt  guilty  and  was  angry  for  having  to 
make  up  a  story.  I  was  sick  a  couple  of  weeks,  probably  sicker 
than  I  should  have  been."  He  also  recalls  as  a  "trauma"  the  time 
his  brother  "beat  the  shit"  out  of  him  at  the  age  of  9  because  he 
had  teased  him.  Dick's  references  are  frequently  made  in  anal 
terms.  He  remembers  another  experience  at  this  age,  when  he  Avas 
told  of  a  boy  being  disrobed  by  other  boys  in  the  woods.  He  wished 
he  could  have  been  there,  but  felt  that  this  wish  was  not  shared 
by  his  brother.   Nightmares  continued  during  this  period. 

School  life  was  becoming  more  Nazified.  Since  the  family 
was  half  Jewish,  they  were  given  the  privilege  of  "passing," 
although  feelings  of  isolation  arose  because  of  non-acceptance  as 
either  Jew  or  Christian.  At  the  age  of  11,  after  the  father  had  been 
able  to  leave  the  continent,  the  twins  were  sent  to  England  for  what 
was  to  become  tAvo  years  of  schooling.  Life  in  England  is  recalled 
in  ambivalent  terms.  One  joy  was  the  similarity  of  everyone's  dress, 
so  that  the  boys  no  longer  felt  conspicuous.  Dick  continued  piano 
lessons;  Tom  sang.  There  was  insecurity  about  money,  however. 
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and  Dick  reports  engaging  in  petty  theft  for  comic  books  and 
movies  until  he  was  caught  and  given  a  verbal  reprimand,  which 
he  says  made  a  great  impression  on  him  and  "removed  the  need 
to  take  money." 

At  the  age  of  13,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  boys  to  join 
their  parents,  both  of  whom  were  then  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  boat,  a  young  steward  in  play  with  the  children  began  "feeling 
everybody  up,"  which  Dick  recalls  as  an  exciting  experience. 
Dick's  first  overt  homosexual  experience  occurred  during  his  first 
year  of  high  school,  when  another  boy  masturbated  him.  He  had 
no  guilt  about  this  pleasurable  experience.  A  short  time  later, 
another  boy,  about  3  years  older  than  Dick,  performed  fellatio  on 
him,  an  experience  which  he  found  amazing  and  shocking.  He 
reports  that  in  all  early  experiences,  his  partner  had  been  the  one 
to  initiate  the  activity.  A  period  at  summer  camp  at  the  age  of  14 
provided  much  homosexual  contact.  These  experiences  were  not 
confided  to  the  brother,  although  in  general  they  did  share  con- 
fidences. There  has  been  only  one  homosexual  experience  between 
the  twins,  recalled  by  Dick  as  mutual  masturbation  which  he  be- 
lieves Tom  initiated.  (This  experience  is  recalled  differently  by 
the  twins.)  Dick  states  that  the  experience  was  not  particularly 
enjoyable,  perhaps  because  "it  was  not  like  two  different  people." 

Upon  completion  of  high  school  at  age  17,  Dick  entered  a 
music  school,  whereas  Tom  began  college  training.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  separation  from  Tom,  Dick  enjoyed  a  new  sense  of 
freedom.  To  avoid  being  drafted  into  the  Army,  the  twins  volun- 
teered for  the  Navy  the  following  year,  and  served  in  the  same  city 
for  a  13-month  enlistment.  Although  Dick  had  no  homosexual 
experiences  during  his  first  year  in  music  school,  he  had  numerous 
contacts  while  in  the  Navy.  Upon  discharge  from  the  Navy,  both 
twins  returned  to  their  respective  schools.  In  what  is  described  by 
Dick  as  an  unjustified  charge,  he  and  five  other  boys  were  dis- 
missed from  school  because  they  presumably  had  attended  a  party 
where  homosexual  activities  occurred.  Although  the  charge  was 
never  explicitly  made,  the  school  director,  when  asked  for  an 
explanation,  also  referred  vaguely  to  the  "Communist  business," 
and  would  not  reconsider  dismissal.  Dick  describes  the  charge  as  a 
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very  unfair  one,  stating  he  never  attended  such  a  homosexual  gath- 
ering, and  that  at  this  time  he  had  not  accepted  homosexuality  as 
a  way  of  life.  He  became  somewhat  depressed  when  his  letters  of 
protest  to  the  school  were  ignored,  and  he  found  himself  both  out 
of  school  and  without  a  job. 

Following  a  short  period  at  home,  Dick  worked  as  a  theater 
usher,  conducting  music  on  the  side.  This  was  in  New  York,  where 
Dick  found  a  sense  of  freedom  not  previously  experienced.  During 
his  first  summer  in  New  York,  through  discussions  with  an  old 
friend  from  music  school,  he  achieved  a  greater  degree  of 
acceptance  of  his  homosexuality.  That  fall,  he  found  a  room  in  a 
boarding  house  where  many  other  homosexuals  lived.  In  subse- 
quent experiences,  he  concluded  that  being  a  homosexual  didn't 
necessarily  mean  being  like  many  homosexuals,  the  "feminine, 
droopy  wrist,  and  the  chatty,  gossipy  type." 

Employment  during  the  next  two  years  included  work  in  a 
music  store  and  a  publicity  firm.  An  opportunity  came  for  a  job 
with  a  large  company  associated  with  musical  interests.  Dick  has 
continued  with  this  work  with  eminent  success.  During  this  time 
he  met  the  man  with  whom  he  is  now  living,  and  has  maintained 
this  relationship  for  8  years,  exclusive  of  a  six-month  separation. 
Sexual  activities  are  predominantly  mutual  masturbation,  but 
include  oral  and  anal  activities  as  well.  It  appears  that  this  homo- 
sexual partner,  who  is  approximately  as  old  as  Dick,  is  excessively 
dependent  on  him.  (Recent  clinical  information  revealed  that 
Dick's  partner  made  an  abortive  suicide  attempt  when  faced  with  a 
forced  separation  for  business  reasons.) 

Nine  years  ago,  Tom  also  came  to  New  York.  Dick  describes 
Tom  at  this  time  as  a  "bore,"  "not  pleasant  with  people,"  and 
"inconsiderate."  Through  a  mutual  friend,  Tom  went  into  ther- 
apy, an  experience  later  leading  to  psychoanalysis.  At  the  time  of 
retesting,  following  Tom's  psychoanalysis,  Tom  and  Dick  live  in 
the  same  apartment  house.  Dick  describes  Tom  as  being  a  "much 
more  human"  person  as  a  result  of  therapy.  He  feels  Tom  is  still 
dependent  on  him. 

At  the  completion  of  24  hours  of  interview,  and  at  the  time  of 
retesting,  Dick  maintained  his  sexual  orientation.    In  thinking 
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about  why  he  is  a  homosexual,  he  believes  it  may  be  that  his 
mother,  described  by  him  as  "cold,  tactless,  and  preoccupied  with 
herself,"  may  symbolize  all  women  to  him.  However,  he  is  not 
interested  in  exploring  the  psychodynamics  of  this  relationship. 

Tom — The  Heterosexual  Twin 

(This  is  a  brief  summary  and  abstract  of  Tom's  free  associational 
m,aterial  from  approximately  300  hours  of  psychoanalysis.* ) 

After  a  short  period  of  psychotherapy,  Tom  entered  psycho- 
analysis at  the  age  of  29.  His  complaints  were  feelings  of  depres- 
sion, difficulty  in  establishing  deep  and  lasting  relationships,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  his  achievements.  Although  he  experienced  a 
homosexual  seduction  during  adolescence,  Tom  has  been  consis- 
tently heterosexual  since  then.  At  the  time  of  initial  testing  he 
reported  some  potency  difficulty  in  his  heterosexual  relationships, 
which  have  been  frequently  with  older  women.  In  the  course  of 
psychoanalysis  Tom  married  a  girl  of  his  own  age,  and  at  the  time 
of  re-evaluation  appeared  to  be  making  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
to  marriage. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  similarity  in  the  major  life  experience 
of  Tom  and  Dick,  a  striking  difference  in  the  emotional  atmos- 
phere encountered  by  them  in  early  life  became  delineated  in  the 
course  of  Tom's  psychoanalysis.  Tom  had  always  been  told  that 
he  was  responsible  for  his  mother's  ill  health  by  "jarring  her  in- 
sides"  during  his  birth.  Because  of  his  presumed  heart  difficulty, 
Dick  became  the  object  of  the  mother's  protection  and  concern. 
He  was  differentiated  from  Tom  by  a  more  prominent  split  exist- 
ing from  birth  in  Dick's  lower  lip.  In  Tom's  psychoanalysis,  the 
paternal  grandmother  and  a  nursemaid  emerged  as  important 
figures  in  his  early  childhood,  the  grandmother  as  the  only  accept- 
ing person,  and  the  maid  as  an  early  sexual  fantasy  object  and 
symbol  of  femininity  and  maternal  feeling.  Tom's  earliest  memory 
stems  presumably  from  approximately  3  years  of  age:  "I  remem- 
ber one  thing.  Mother,  father  and  my  brother— we  all  took  a  bath 
together.  I  would  sit  on  mother  or  father's  knees  and  they  would 
sing  a  song  about  a  river— the  Isar  or  the  Danube." 


*The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  John  D.  Rainer  for  the  data  on  which  this  summary 
is  based. 
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It  became  apparent  in  Tom's  psychoanalysis  that  early  in  life 
he  had  begun  to  repress  his  jealousy  and  rage  toward  his  brother, 
as  well  as  his  fear  and  hatred  of  his  parents.  The  father  was  away 
from  home  a  great  deal,  and  was  considered  weak,  childish,  and  a 
failure.  The  mother  was  described  as  cold,  inhibited,  nervous  and 
ailing.  Tom  hid  his  reactions  to  them  by  retreating  to  his  room. 
He  talked  very  little  at  home,  and  what  was  to  become  a  life-long 
feeling  of  alienation,  poor  self-identity,  incapability,  and  periodic 
depression  began. 

Both  twins  came  to  the  United  States  by  ship  at  the  age  of  1 3 
to  rejoin  their  parents.  It  was  on  the  ship  that  Tom,  naive  about 
sex,  was  masturbated  by  a  sailor  who  explained,  "This  is  what  you 
do  with  girls."  It  was  Tom's  first  orgastic  experience,  and  he  recalls 
that  he  found  it  pleasant.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  ashamed,  and 
he  told  no  one  about  this  experience  until  much  later.  In  the 
course  of  his  analysis,  Tom  said  that  he  had  doubts  of  his  manhood 
as  a  result  of  this  episode,  and  that  these  feelings  Avere  revived  8 
years  later  when  he  found  out  that  his  brother  was  homosexual. 
Before  the  age  of  1 3,  his  only  sexual  memories  had  been  laughing 
at  mysterious  goings-on  in  a  lover's  lane,  and  of  his  sleeping  in  the 
same  room  as  his  sister  until  the  age  of  3.  Masturbation  continued 
through  adolescence  with  guilt. 

During  his  high  school  days  in  the  United  States,  Tom  played 
with  a  group  of  boys  his  own  age.  When  an  occasion  of  mutual 
sexual  exploration  between  these  boys  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Tom's  father,  the  father  told  Tom,  with  embarrassment,  that 
such  things  should  not  be  done.  Although  the  father,  in  interview, 
does  not  recall  this  episode,  the  prohibition  was  seemingly  of  cru- 
cial significance  in  deterring  Tom  from  future  homosexual  experi- 
ences. In  general,  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  sexual  discus- 
sion or  sexuality  in  the  home.  About  this  time,  Tom  had  his  first 
sexual  relationship  with  a  girl  who  lived  next  door,  stopping  short 
of  intercourse.  Tom  went  away  to  college  shortly  afterwards, 
where  for  the  first  time  he  felt  completely  happy. 

College  was  interrupted  when  the  twins  were  inducted  into 
the  Navy  at  the  age  of  18.  During  the  next  two  years  Tom  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Dick  did  not  go  out  with  girls.  At  the  same 
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time,  Tom  began  a  relationship  with  a  friend  of  his  sister's,  who 
finally  "let"  him  "seduce"  her.  After  leaving  the  Navy,  he  entered 
a  midwest  college  and  later  graduated  with  honors.  During  this 
period  Dick  wrote  Tom  telling  him  of  his  homosexuality,  and  Tom 
wrote  back  encouraging  Dick  to  try  dating  girls.  At  the  same  time 
he  felt  compelled  to  send  money  to  further  Dick's  career. 

Towards  the  end  of  Tom's  college  years,  he  met  a  girl  with 
whom  he  had  satisfactory  and  frequent  sexual  relationships,  and 
to  whom  "for  some  reason  or  other"  he  became  engaged.  Not  want- 
ing to  marry  her,  however,  he  broke  off  this  engagement.  There 
followed  a  period  of  painful  and  unsatisfactory  employment  inter- 
views in  which  the  patient  did  not  know  what  he  wanted,  did  not 
think  he  was  -worth  anything,  and  could  not  present  himself  in  a 
favorable  light. 

Tom  finally  obtained  a  respectable  clerical  job  with  a  large 
corporation,  and  began  a  period  of  confused  sexual  and  personal 
relationships.  He  lived  in  the  same  rooming  house  as  Dick,  where 
he  felt  both  inferior  to  his  brother  and  out  of  place  in  the  odd  and 
strange  homosexual  world  of  which  his  brother  was  a  part.  He 
began  having  sexual  relationships  with  a  woman  twice  his  age,  and 
finally  moved  into  her  apartment.  Simultaneously,  he  had  an  affair 
with  a  girl  of  his  own  age  who  lived  in  his  building,  and  for  the 
first  time  had  symptoms  of  impotence.  Following  an  affair  with 
still  another  older  woman,  he  entered  a  brief  period  of  psycho- 
therapy with  a  social  worker.  Tom  entered  psychoanalysis  two 
years  later  at  the  age  of  29,  having  experienced  continued  and 
increasing  difficulty  in  making  friends,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  define  the  role  he  should  take  in  relation  to  other  people. 

Early  in  Tom's  psychoanalysis,  it  became  evident  that  the 
patient  considered  his  weaker  brother  to  be  the  mother's  favorite. 
Tom  appeared  to  have  turned  away  from  the  mother,  seeking 
maternal  and  womanly  care  from  a  grandmother  and  a  nurse,  while 
repressing  all  hostile  and  competitive  feelings  toward  his  brother. 
When  he  found  that  girls  preferred  him  to  his  brother,  he  became 
anxious,  self-derogatory,  and  depressed.  Nevertheless,  instead  of 
his  brother's  fear  of  women,  he  manifested  a  counter-phobic  "Don 
Juan  reaction,"  most  of  his  objects  being  older  or  married  women. 
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There  was  evidence  from  the  patient's  transference  and  associa- 
tions that  in  this  behavior  he  was  reconstructing  his  particular 
family  constellation.  To  avoid  the  guilt  he  would  experience  if 
he  acknowledged  that  his  mother  had  favored  him,  he  left  her  com- 
pletely to  his  brother.  He  repressed  his  rage  and  rivalry  to  his 
brother  and  father.  Seeing  the  father  as  a  weak  person,  Tom  was 
unable  either  to  express  his  hostility  to  the  father  or  to  identify 
with  him. 

During  psychoanalysis,  Tom  achieved  a  greater  independence 
from  Dick,  after  facing  his  own  aggression  and  jealousy  toward 
him.  Tom  also  found  in  the  analyst  a  more  consistent  and  depend- 
able father-figure.  During  the  analyst's  vaction,  Tom  married  his 
first  girl  friend.  The  marriage  appeared  to  be  a  successful  resolu- 
tion of  the  patient's  problem  of  confused  relationships,  although 
for  some  time  it  brought  forth  a  recurrence  of  old  patterns.  It 
was  believed,  however,  that  the  major  problems  were  successfully 
worked  through  during  the  next  year  and  a  half  of  psychoanalysis. 

Some  of  the  bases  for  Tom's  heterosexual  solution  to  his  psy- 
chosexual  confusion  became  clear  in  the  course  of  his  psychoanaly- 
sis. Tom  had  seen  the  father  as  a  non-forceful  figure,  but  as  one 
who  nevertheless  directed  him  away  from  adolescent  homosexual 
play.  The  memory  of  a  nursemaid  whose  femininity  and  body 
attracted  him  as  a  young  boy,  and  a  reaction  formation  against  the 
shipboard  homosexual  seduction  and  his  brother's  homosexuality 
combined  to  swing  the  balance.  After  working  through  his  frus- 
trated rage  toward  women,  he  was  able  to  become  a  tender  and 
considerate  husband. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  also  was  presented  in  Tom's  psy- 
choanalysis of  the  extent  to  which  the  mother  apparently  encour- 
aged and  reinforced  Dick's  overt  homosexuality,  both  by  denying 
its  existence,  and  also  by  using  his  disinterest  in  girls  as  a  model 
against  which  to  compare  Tom's  behavior  unfavorably.  While 
actively  discouraging  the  twins  in  their  contacts  with  girls,  the 
mother  continued  to  visit  Dick  and  his  male  paramour  in  their 
apartment.  Meanwhile,  she  frequently  criticized  Tom,  saying, 
"Why  aren't  you  like  your  brother?"  The  parents'  attitude  toward 
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Tom's  marriage  has  been  a  pessimistic  one,  with  expressed  feelings 
of  disappointment  presumably  in  relation  to  the  girl's  family. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  Dick  and  Tom  are  31-year-old  identical  twins. 
Dick  has  been  exclusively  and  overtly  homosexual  for  many  years. 
Tom,  except  for  isolated  adolescent  experiences,  has  been  consis- 
tently and  overtly  heterosexual.  At  the  time  of  initial  testing,  Tom 
had  requested  psychoanalysis  for  complaints  related  to  depression 
and  role  confusion.  Interpretation  of  the  existing  evidence  sug- 
gested that  Tom  was  less  well  integrated,  more  depressed  and 
anxious,  less  productive  and  creative,  and  less  satisfied  with  himself 
than  was  his  homosexual  brother.  At  the  time  of  subsequent  re-ex- 
amination two  years  later,  on  completion  of  Tom's  psychoanalysis, 
a  greater  integration  of  defenses  was  clinically  apparent  in  Tom's 
adjustment.  Dick  continued  to  maintain  that  he  had  no  problems 
which  he  felt  would  warrant  psychotherapy. 


DISCUSSION 

Evelyn  Hooker,  Ph.D. 


We 


'€.  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Carr  for  arranging  this  symposium 
and  making  available  the  extraordinarily  rich  projective  test  ma- 
terial of  identical  twin  brothers,  with  their  divergent  patterns  of 
overt  homosexual  and  heterosexual  behavior.  Although  we  do  not 
know  how  often  such  "experiments  of  Nature"  occur,  according 
to  Kallman  (2)  they  are  quite  exceptional.  In  commenting  on  40 
monozygotic  twin  pairs,  he  asserts  (2,  pp.  290-291)  that  "this  series 
does  not  include  a  single  co-twin  of  an  overtly  homosexual  person 
standing  at  least  midway  on  the  homosexual  scale,  who  is  classi- 
fiable either  as  entirely  heterosexual  or  as  homosexual  below  group 
3.  The  majority  of  one-egg  pairs  is  not  only  fully  concordant  as 
to  overt  practice  and  quantitative  rating  of  their  aberrant  sex  pat- 
tern, but  they  even  tend  to  be  very  similar  in  both  the  part  taken 
in  their  individual  sex  activities  and  the  visible  extent  of  feminized 
appearance  and  behavior  displayed  by  some  of  them."  A  single 
exception  (we  know  of  others)  gives  us  unusual  opportunities  for 
examining  the  relationships  between  personality  dynamics  as 
revealed  in  projective  tests  and  overt  behavior,  since,  as  Henry 
points  out,  "we  do  suppose  that  they  were  unusually  intimate  in 
their  developmental  years  and  hence  that  the  resolution  of  sexual 
identifications  was  in  some  sense  a  joint  venture." 

A  careful  reading*  of  the  excellent  papers  in  this  symposium 
makes  it  immediately  apparent,  however,  that  the  authors'  task 
was  structured  in  such  a  way  that  the  particular  test  protocols  were 
not  the  primary  focus  of  attention.  Instead,  they  were  asked  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  theoretical  issues  and  methodological 
problems  involved  in  predicting  overt  behavior  from  projective 

♦Because  all  of  the  papers  were  not  made  available  for  careful  study  before  the 
symposium,  this  discussion  was  written  later,  and  represents  an  extended  elaboration 
and  modification  of  remarks  made  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  considerable 
new  material. 
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test  materials.  Each  author  was  then  free  to  use  the  particular 
double  set  of  test  protocols  (test  and  re-test  from  each  twin)  in  any 
way  he  chose. 

Since  the  protocols  were  clearly  labelled  "homosexual"  or 
"heterosexual,"  prediction  of  sexual  object-choice  was  not  involved; 
but  within  this  general  framework  the  predictive  field  was  com- 
pletely open.  As  a  result,  we  have  four  remarkably  varied  and  idio- 
syncratic patterns  of  handling  the  data.  These  constitute  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  work-ways  of  distin- 
guished projective  test  analysts. 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  validity  of  prediction  of 
either  overt  or  covert  behavior  from  projective  tests  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  As  Little  (3,  p.  287)  expressed  it,  in  a  symposium 
similar  to  this  one,  a  year  ago,  "It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to 
have  to  say  that  the  published  evidence  on  projective  techniques 
indicates  that  they  have  either  zero,  or  at  best,  very  lov/  positive 
effective  validity  indices.  Even  in  those  studies  with  the  most  posi- 
tive of  results,  correlations  are  of  an  order  of  magnitude  which 
make  predictions  for  the  individual  largely  a  waste  of  time."  Little 
and  Shneidman  (4,  p.  26)  have  more  recently  demonstrated  that 
the  reliabilities  of  interpretations  made  from  psychological  tests  are 
so  low  that  "it  would  appear  that  efforts  to  establish  the  'validity' 
of  our  current  psychological  techniques  .  .  .  are  premature  until 
adequate  interpreter  reliability  has  been  established." 

In  the  light  of  this  depressing  evidence,  let  us  look  at  the  papers 
in  this  symposium.  None  yield  completely  to  the  prevailing  pessi- 
mism about  the  task  of  prediction,  despite  their  recognition  of  its 
inherent  complexities  and  hazards.  Instead,  they  have  attempted  a 
formulation  of  the  problems  involved  in  stating  relationships 
between  (a)  personality  dynamics  (described  in  such  terms  as 
motive  systems;  conscious  or  unconscious,  endogenous  or  intrinsic, 
processes),  (b)  situational  factors,  and  (c)  overt  behavior.  What 
they  seem  to  be  saying  to  projective  test  workers  is:  "Yes,  it  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  predict  overt  behavior— especially  since 
we  don't  even  know  the  parameters  of  such  prediction.  Let  us  not 
completely  surrender  to  pessimism.  If  we  can  become  more 
sophisticated  about  the  variables  involved  and  learn  how  to  weigh 
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the  clues  obtained,  recognizing  that  predictions  are  contingency 
predictions,  we  can  improve  our  accuracy.  Even  though  projective 
tests  'work'  best  for  the  discovery  of  potentialities  (Piotrowski), 
covert  processes  (Henry),  intrinsic  processes  or  enduring  intra- 
psychic systems  (Forer),  or  unconscious  processes  (Hutt),  neverthe- 
less we  do  obtain  clues  to  actualities,  or  to  overt,  extrinsic,  or  con- 
scious processes."  Furthermore,  as  Hutt  phrases  it,  "we  can't  have 
one  without  the  other  ...  if  we  conceive  of  all  overt  behavior  as 
the  end  product  of  internal  homeostatic  processes  designed  to  offer 
the  individual  maximal  adjustment  ...  to  external  as  well  as 
internal  stresses." 

The  critical  question  is  how  to  predict  overt  behavior  from  the 
covert.  Forer's  answer  is  that  in  the  Sentence  Completion  test  "first- 
person  items  are  more  closely  congruent  with  extrinsic  prediction 
and  are  thus  more  nearly  isomorphic  with  social  situations  and 
public  behavior,  whereas  third-person  items  are  more  likely  to 
evoke  responses  representing  deeper  psychic  levels  ...  we  look  to 
the  disparities  between  first-  and  third-person  responses  for  indica- 
tions of  relationships  among  psychic  levels  and  as  cues  to  modulat- 
ing the  ego  functions  which  are  so  necessary  to  making  extrinsic 
predictions."  Further,  each  item  is  considered  "as  a  potentiality 
for  action";  and,  by  clinical  comparisons  on  such  dimensions  as 

(a)  situational    determinants    of    affects,    wishes,    and    actions, 

(b)  thresholds,  (c)  forms,  and  (d)  intensity,  relative  probabilities  of 
action  are  estimated.  Forer  then  proceeds  to  give  us  very  specific 
predictions  about  the  twins,  as  illustrations  of  his  particular  logic 
about  the  relation  between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  processes. 

Henry,  while  stating  that  "internal  dynamics  do  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  prediction  of  behavior,"  does  not  attempt  to 
give  us  principles  or  methods  for  inferring  one  from  the  other. 
Instead,  he  illustrates  a  specific  logic  for  inferring  the  sexual 
orientation  from  the  TAT  by  focussing  on  an  analysis  of  "ego  and 
role  levels"  which,  to  this  discussant,  seems  to  combine  both 
internal  dynamics  and  overt  behavior. 

Piotrowski  answers  the  question  by  stating  that  our  estimation 
of  the  actualities  (overt  behavior)  will  be  more  accurate  if  our 
knowledge  of  potentialities  is  increased,  and,  more  specifically,  by 
pointing  to  the  indicators  of  "active  guidance,  control  and  eventual 
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suppression  of  potential  behavior"  in  the  Rorschach,  He  makes 
few  specific  predictions  about  overt  behavior,  however,  asserting 
that  "we  have  not  yet  completed  the  job  of  inferring  potentialities. 
Consequently,  inferring  of  actualities  is  still  unfinished  business, 
although  we  have  broken  ground." 

Hutt  illustrates  his  particular  method  of  "the  development  of 
sequential  hypotheses"  with  Bender-Gestalt  material  from  the 
homosexual  twin  only,  making  a  number  of  predictions  about  overt 
behavior.  He  does  not,  to  this  reader  at  least,  clarify  the  process 
by  which  he  goes  beyond  the  basic  analysis  of  the  "underlying 
source  traits"  to  the  specific  predictions  of  their  manifestation  (or 
lack  of  it)  in  overt  behavior. 

The  reader  who  has  been  impressed  by  the  skill  with  which 
the  most  gifted  clinicians  are  able  to  give  us  analyses  of  personality 
dynamics  from  projective  tests,  but  who  may  also  have  been  im- 
pressed by  research  evidence  of  the  failure  of  these  tests  to  give  us 
predictions  of  effective  validity,  will  not,  I  think,  learn  any 
strikingly  new  general  principles  or  methods  for  correcting  this 
discrepancy.  Since  clinical  practice  is  always  under  the  pressure  of 
service  demands,  the  likelihood  is  that  clinicians  who  read  these 
papers  will  pick  up  new  clues,  as  well  as  new  cautions,  which  will 
modify  their  own  procedures.  Forer's  suggestions  about  discrepan- 
cies in  levels,  and  their  relation  to  overt  behavior,  are  couched  in 
sufficiently  operational  terms  to  be  capable  of  being  tested.  In  the 
other  papers  we  do  not  see  sufficiently  detailed  nor  operationally 
defined  suggestions  about  the  relation  between  personality  dy- 
namics and  overt  behavior  to  permit  testing  procedures,  although 
the  theoretical  discussions  are  excellent  and  informative. 

Four  different  methods;  four  different  clinicians;  four  differ- 
ent tests  1  Are  we  justified  in  evaluating  the  predictive  power  of 
the  method  or  of  the  test  used  by  comparing  the  pictures  of  per- 
sonality dynamics  and  overt  behavior  with  the  biographical  data? 
The  answer  is  in  the  negative,  for  many  reasons.  Among  these  are: 
(a)  lack  of  enough  biographical  or  analytical  material  to  serve  as  a 
criterion;  (b)  the  obvious  differences  between  the  tests,  in  terms  of 
structure  and  stimulus-pull;  (c)  the  influence  exerted  on  our 
clinicians  by  their  knowledge  of  the  overt  patterns  of  sexual  be- 
havior, as  far  as  preferred  object  of  sexual  choice  was  concerned. 
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and  the  fact  that  the  heterosexual  twin  had  undertaken  psycho- 
therapy; (d)  lack  of  a  common  framework  of  predictive  language; 
(It  would  have  been  helpful  if  the  four  clinicians  had  used  a  Q-sort 
of  the  same  descriptive  items  of  overt  behavior.  One  would  then 
be  able  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  their  statements  about  the 
twins)  (e)  the  fact  that  striking  success  or  failure  in  a  single  instance 
may  be  a  chance  occurrence  and  have  exactly  nothing  to  do  with  the 
predictive  power  of  the  method  or  test  in  question.  In  any  critical 
test  of  prediction,  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  these  factors  would  have 
to  be  controlled. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  authors  have  been  courageous  enough 
to  make  some  predictions,  and  since,  whether  valid  or  not,  their 
procedures  are  being  used  in  daily  clinical  practice,  I  should  like 
to  compare  their  pictures  of  the  twins.  If  gross  discrepancies  or 
striking  congruence  occur,  it  may  be  valuable  to  examine  these  in 
some  detail,  especially  since  we  so  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of 
looking  at  test  material  from  identical  twins  with  divergent  sexual 
patterns. 

That  there  are  special  problems  involved  in  predicting  sexual 
adjustment  is  documented  by  Murray  (quoted  by  Henry)  in  the 
finding  of  a  negative  relation  between  the  overt  and  covert  for  such 
a  need  as  sex.  Henry  points  out,  "Successful  prediction  based  on 
internal  dynamics  assumes  that  we  know  what  pattern  of  dynamics, 
once  found  in  the  case,  to  label  'heterosexual'  and  which  'homo- 
sexual.' It  presumes,  in  other  words,  a  matching  of  dynamics  found 
in  an  individual  case  with  some  'norm'  of  dynamics  for  a  particular 
personality  group.  It  is  apparent,  I  believe,  that,  except  in  certain 
extreme  and /or  special  homosexual  groups,  our  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  of  dynamics  involved  in  homosexual  life-styles  (not  to 
mention  heterosexual  ones)  is  insufficient  to  make  a  predictive 
venture  successful."  Piotrowski  is  also  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem, as  is  evident  in  his  statement  that  "we  must  improve  our  non- 
test,  independent  criteria  of  homosexuality  if  we  expect  to  improve 
the  test's  diagnostic  power."  Forer,  recognizing  the  complexity  of 
the  problem,  suggests  a  wide  range  of  situations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  predicting  overt  homosexual  behavior  from 
"homosexual  personality  dynamics."  Although  it  may  be  assumed 
that  each  author  has  some  comitive  model  of  what  constitutes 
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homosexuality,  Piotrowski  is  the  only  one  who  makes  his  model 
explicit.  He  says,  "We  might  ask  what  we  mean  by  homosexual 
tendencies.  We  would  define  them  as  an  indication  and  result  of 
frustrated  heterosexuality."  I  am  not  sure  how  much  this  statement 
advances  our  knowledge  since  I  submit  we  do  not  know  what  hetero- 
sexuality is— beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  it  involves  attraction  to 
opposite-sexed  persons.  And,  further,  even  if  we  knew  the 
parameters  of  heterosexual  object-choice,  it  is  an  assumption  still 
to  be  proved  that  homosexuality  is  frustrated  heterosexuality. 

An  examination  of  the  protocols  will  show  the  reader  that  our 
problem  is  made  more  difficult,  and,  I  think,  more  interesting,  by 
the  remarkable  similarity  between  any  given  pair.  As  Henry  has 
commented,  "The  manifest  similarities  in  content  are  so  great  as 
to  suggest  a  hoax."  They  are  much  more  similar,  indeed,  than  test 
protocols  which  I  obtained  from  a  pair  of  identical  twins,  both  of 
whom  were  homosexual!  And  I  might  add,  lest  the  issue  not  be 
sufficiently  confused,  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  that  judges, 
comparing  matched  protocols  of  heterosexual  and  homosexual 
subjects,  in  a  study  reported  previously  (1),  commented  that  they 
were  so  similar  that  they  could  not  make  a  choice  between  them 
unless  forced  to  do  so. 

In  comparing  the  predictions  made  by  the  four  authors,  we 
will  omit  those  of  Hutt,  since,  unfortunately  (for  our  purposes), 
he  did  not  use  material  from  the  homosexual  twin.  The  other 
three  (Rorschach,  TAT,  and  Sentence  Completion)  are  in  essential 
agreement  that  the  heterosexual  twin  (Tom)  is  more  disturbed  and 
more  uncomfortable  than  his  homosexual  twin  (Dick).  Henry  puts 
it  positively,  that  the  homosexual  twin  has  a  firmer  sense  of  ego 
identity  and  life  purpose  than  has  his  brother.  To  be  sure,  our 
authors  knew  that  Dick  had  been  in  psychotherapy,  and,  as  Henry 
makes  explicit,  one  could  derive  the  inference  of  the  better  adjust- 
ment of  Dick  from  this  knowledge— although  many  people  who  are 
not  well  adjusted  do  not  seek  psychotherapy!  One  should  not  mini- 
mize the  influence  of  this  knowledge  on  the  inferences  drawn  by 
our  test  interpreters,  even  though  they  show  us  the  steps  by  which 
they  derive  the  inference  from  the  test  material.  In  fact,  the  more 
skilful  the  clinician,  the  more  he  does,  in  fact,  make  use  of  clues 
extraneous  to  the  test  material— and  rightly  so.  Our  clinicians  did 
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not  know,  however,  that,  to  quote  Carr,  "Both  clinically  and  in 
psychological  tests,  Tom  appeared  less  well  integrated,  more 
depressed  and  anxious,  less  productive  and  creative,  and  less  satis- 
fied with  himself  than  did  Dick."  Thus  they  are  able  successfully 
to  predict  the  degree  of  comparative  disturbance. 

They  also  agree— and  in  this  Hutt  concurs— that  Tom's  hetero- 
sexual adjustment  is  not  altogether  secure.  Forer  finds  that 
"although  Dick  is  more  likely  to  act  out  homosexuality"  he  "would 
not  predict  that  Tom  might  not  have  homosexual  impulses,"  and 
that  he  is  likely  to  seek  older  women  as  sexual  companions. 
Piotrowski  speaks  of  Tom's  "disinterest  in  women"  and  says  that 
"we  must  infer  some  homosexual  attitudes  if  we  are  to  be  con- 
sistent. Although  he  is  less  homosexual  than  his  twin,  perhaps  the 
homosexuality  manifests  itself  in  some  perversions,  or  the  need  for 
a  special  type  of  sex  partner."  Hutt  also  finds  that  Tom  has  "fairly 
marked  conflict  over  homosexual  tendencies";  that  "this  problem 
lies  at  the  core  of  his  difficulties  and  insecurities  in  interpersonal 
relationships:  he  is  really  unsure  of  his  sexual  identity  and  over- 
compensates  with  apparent  masculine  behavior  to  mask  this  prob- 
lem from  himself."  And,  finally,  Henry  describes  Tom  as 
"technically  heterosexual,  preoccupied  with  his  unsuccessful  effort 
to  resolve  his  horror  of  maleness  by  an  overdetermined  relation  to 
women  who  are  apt  to  be  older  and  more  maternal."  We  know 
from  the  analytical  material  that  Tom's  relations  with  women  are 
disturbed,  manifesting  a  "counter- phobic  'Don  Juan  reaction,'  most 
of  his  objects  being  older  or  married  women." 

Since  Henry  restricts  his  predictions  largely  to  role-behavior 
in  the  sexual  sphere  (although  giving  us  a  good  bit  more  by  way 
of  dynamic  underpinning),  comparisons  of  specific  predictions  in 
other  areas  can  be  made  only  between  the  Sentence  Completion  and 
the  Rorschach.  (Hutt,  as  already  pointed  out,  does  not  analyze  the 
material  from  the  homosexual  twin.) 

Both  Forer  and  Piotrowski  agree  that  the  heterosexual  twin 
is  less  likely  to  act  out,  that  he  has  greater  self-control  but  that  he 
is  in  greater  conflict.  Our  biographical  data  are  sufficient  to  vali- 
date the  prediction  of  not  acting  out  homosexuality  and  of  his 
greater  conflict.  Forer  and  Piotrowski  appear  also  to  agree  in  the 
comparative  predictability  of  behavior  of  the  twins:  Piotrowski 
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finds  the  heterosexual  twin  to  be  more  predictable;  Forer  also 
finds  him  to  be  more  predictable  in  extrinsic  behavior— less  so  in 
intrinsic. 

The  greatest  apparent  disagreement  among  our  predictors  is 
found  in  the  description  of  the  behavior  and /or  dynamics  of  the 
homosexual  twin— a  state  of  affairs  which  I  do  not  believe  is  acci- 
dental or  without  importance.  I  would  like  to  examine  it  in  some 
detail.  A  comparison  of  the  three  personality  pictures  of  the  homo- 
sexual twin  is  not  an  easy  one  to  make.  I  approach  the  task  with 
caution,  because  the  language  used  by  the  three  clinicians  is  not 
identical  and  therefore  permits  my  interpretation  to  distort  the 
original  intention  and  meaning.  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  minimize 
such  distortion,  but  may  not  have  succeeded. 

The  first  behavioral  dimension  which  I  want  to  examine  (in- 
volving both  covert  and  overt  levels)  is  that  of  assertiveness  vs. 
passivity.  Henry  finds  that  Dick  is  the  "active  male"  and  has  taken 
over  for  himself  the  "assertive  male  elements"  (from  an  incorpo- 
rated father  hostility).  Piotrowski,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  that 
"passivity  and  compliance  are  more  acceptable  than  active  asser- 
tiveness of  his  prowess,"  although  "assertiveness  and  the  wish  to 
be  exhibitionistically  noticed  exist  as  real  personality  forces,  but 
Dick  limits  these  tendencies  even  in  their  wish  states  of  potential 
drives:  even  his  dreams  are  limited."  "Dick  shifts  from  compliance 
with  the  will  of  others  to  limited  assertiveness  far  more  conspicu- 
ously than  Tom  possibly  ever  could."  Piotrowski  also  speaks  of 
Dick  as  having  "the  stronger  drive  for  achievement,  the  greater 
expansiveness  in  tackling  both  practical  and  intellectual  tasks."  It 
should  be  noted  that  he  is  speaking  of  potentialities— not  overt 
behavior.  When  he  does  speak  of  overt  behavior,  he  does  not  refer 
specifically  to  assertiveness  or  passivity.  However,  since  Piotrowski 
predicts  that  Dick  will  be  more  likely  to  act  out  his  potential  drives 
and  that  he  limits  assertiveness  even  in  its  wish  state,  one  may 
legitimately  infer  that  he  will  be,  in  general,  more  passive  than 
active  or  assertive,  except  with  respect  to  "practical  and  intellectual 
tasks."  Forer  does  not  use  the  terms  "assertion"  or  "passivity."  He 
does,  however,  speak  of  the  homosexual  twin  as  having  "a  higher 
threshold  for  accepting  wishes  for  dependency  and  emotional  close- 
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ness,"  "relative  independence  from  situational  determinants,"  and 
a  lower  "threshold  for  anger  and  other  forms  of  acting  out." 

Thus  neither  Forer  nor  Henry  sees  Dick  as  an  essentially  de- 
pendent or  passive  character  but,  rather,  as  assertive  in  a  masculine 
way,  or  at  least  with  minimal  manifest  dependency.  If  Piotrowski 
sees  him  this  way,  he  does  not  say  so  explicitly.  Instead  he  appears 
to  see  him  as  passive  and  compliant  in  interpersonal  relations  (I 
assume),  although  having  a  strong  drive  for  accomplishment  in 
intellectual  and  practical  tasks— that  is  (I  assume),  in  impersonal 
situations.  If  this  inference  is  correct— and  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  is— there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  TAT  (as  used  by 
Henry)  and  the  Sentence  Completion  (as  used  by  Forer),  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Rorschach  (as  used  by  Piotrowski), 

In  the  biographical  material  we  are  told  that  Dick  is  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  occupation  and  that,  as  we  have  noted 
before,  he  is  more  productive.  We  are  also  told  that  Tom  is 
much  more  dependent.  Apparently,  the  predictions  from  the  SC 
and  TAT  are  more  accurate  than  those  from  the  Rorschach,  with 
respect  to  assertiveness  vs.  passivity  in  interpersonal  relations;  and 
all  three  tests  are  equally  good  as  predictors  of  assertiveness  or 
mastery  in  v»rork  situations.  If,  as  has  often  been  said,  the  Rorschach 
taps  deeper  psychic  levels  than  do  the  other  two  tests,  the  first  of 
these  predictions  does  not  come  as  a  surprise,  since  basic  tendencies, 
as  revealed  by  the  Rorschach,  may  be  disguised  in  overt  behavior. 
How,  then,  can  we  account  for  the  second  prediction.  Perhaps  the 
Rorschach,  less  structured  in  terms  of  human  configuration,  allows 
us  to  speak  with  less  certainty  about  interpersonal  situations  than 
impersonal  ones,  such  as  work-accomplishment,  although  work  is 
not  often  devoid  of  interpersonal  factors.  We  must  also  add  that  we 
are  not  told,  in  the  biographical  material,  anything  about  the  inter- 
personal relations  between  Dick  and  his  homosexual  male  com- 
panions, with  respect  to  assertiveness  or  submission. 

The  second  dimension  on  which  there  is  apparent  disagree- 
ment involves  Dick's  attitudes  toward  women.  According  to  Henry, 
"He  has  neutralized  all  female  cathexes  but  without  binding  re- 
sentment .  .  .  relating  to  females  only  in  formal  role-defined 
ways."  Forer  describes  him  as  "hating  women,"  rejecting  "love 
and  marriage,"  and  "ridiculing  convention."    Piotrowski  also  de- 
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scribes  him  as  hating  women.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the  Rorschach 
and  the  Sentence  Completion  agree  in  affirming  that  Dick  has 
strong  negative  attitudes  toward  women,  whereas  according  to  the 
TAT  this  is  not  the  case.  Referring  to  our  criterion  data,  the  bio- 
graphical material,  we  are  told  only  that  "In  thinking  about  why 
he  is  homosexual,  he  believes  it  may  be  that  his  mother,  having  so 
many  qualities  he  dislikes,  might  have  come  to  symbolize  all 
women."  This  doesn't  help  us  much.  It  tells  us  that  he  dislikes 
many  qualities  in  his  mother— yet  we  are  told  that  he  is  affectionate 
and  ffenerous  with  his  mother  and  are  not  told  whether  he  does 
have  friendly,  if  asexual,  relations  with  other  women.  Invoking 
the  explanatory  principle  which  we  used  in  the  previous  case,  of 
the  Rorschach  tapping  deeper  psychic  levels,  does  not  help  us  much, 
either,  since  in  this  case  it  is  the  TAT  which  conflicts  with  both  the 
Sentence  Completion  and  the  Rorschach. 

A  third  dimension  on  which  there  is  disagreement  is  that  of 
emotional  responsiveness,  with  its  implications  for  closeness  of  emo- 
tional attachments.  Henry  finds  that  Dick  has  "special  open  areas 
of  positive  identification  in  the  male  peer  area,  both  as  regards 
work  and  ego-oriented  activities,  as  well  as  affect  and  impulse  ac- 
tivities." He  thus  relates  "to  males  as  the  only  real  objects  of 
affect  and  ego-relatedness."  Forer  finds  that  he  "sneeringly  rejects 
the  need  to  be  loved  most  of  the  time  .  .  .  avoids  enduring  rela- 
tionships and  emotional  closeness  ...  is  likely  to  cruise  homo- 
sexually  rather  than  establish  continuous  relationships."  Piotrowski 
finds  him  to  be  "emotionally  responsive,"  and  showing  "greater 
diversity  in  emotional  responses"  (than  his  twin).  "He  is  capable 
of  strong  positive  and  strong  negative  feelings"  (positive  feelings 
being  defined  as  the  "desire  to  associate  with  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sharing  pleasurable  experience  with  them"  and  negative 
ones  as  "the  desire  to  sever  emotional  relations  with  others,"  with 
the  purpose  of  ending  unpleasant  interhuman  relations).  He  is 
"more  emotionally  comfortable  when  stimulated  by  others." 

Thus,  while  he  is  found  as  rejecting  close  emotional  attach- 
ments in  the  Sentence  Completion  (and  the  language  used  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt),  the  TAT  affirms  his  capacity  for  emotional  attach- 
ments to  males,  although  not  specifying  the  intensity  and  degree  of 
closeness,  and  the  Rorschach  describes  him  as  being  capable  of 
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Strong  positive  emotional  reactions  (as  well  as  negative),  when 
stimulated  by  others.  We  are  told  in  the  biographical  data  that  he 
has  been  living  with  a  homosexual  companion  for  the  last  eight 
years.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  also  "cruises"  for  other  sexual 
companions,  but  an  eight-year  living-relationship  should  be  indi- 
cative of  the  capacity  for  establishing  close  emotional  relationships. 
Thus  the  TAT  and  Rorschach  appear  to  be  better  predictors  of 
emotional  responsiveness  and  attachments  to  others  than  is  the 
Sentence  Completion. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  neither  Forer  nor  Henry  made 
use  of  the  entire  test  protocol  because  they  chose  to  illustrate  a 
specific  use  of  a  limited  amount  of  the  material,  we  cannot  make 
inferences  about  the  comparative  validity  of  the  three  tests— even 
if  we  had  sufficient  criterion  data.  Had  either  Forer  or  Henry  used 
the  remainder  of  their  material,  the  predictions  might  have  been 
modified.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  discrepancies  among  the 
findings,  even  with  this  limitation,  we  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
difficulties  in  drawing  inferences  from  a  single  test  and  the  wisdom 
of  using  a  battery. 

If  our  impression  is  correct,  that  there  is  greater  discrepancy 
among  the  findings  for  the  homosexual  than  for  the  heterosexual 
twin,  and  that  this  is  not  simply  a  chance  occurrence  (as  we  sug- 
gested earlier),  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancies  may  have  some 
importance  for  our  understanding  of  homosexuality  and  its  mani- 
festations in  projective  tests.  One  explanation  has  been  suggested 
by  both  Forer  and  Piotrowski  in  their  finding  that  the  overt  be- 
havior of  the  homosexual  twin  is  more  difficult  to  predict  than  is 
that  of  his  brother.  If  this  be  true,  one  would  expect  to  find  greater 
discrepancies  or  contradictions  among  the  test  findings. 

A  second  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  is  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  protocols  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  implicit  assump- 
tions about  homosexuality  held  by  the  clinicians;  a  variable  is  thus 
introduced  which  may  be  quite  independent  of  the  particular 
protocol  being  examined.  Without  these  assumptions,  or  theories 
—not  just  about  homosexuality,  but  in  respect  to  any  personality 
or  behavioral  event— projective  protocols  would  remain  frag- 
mentary hieroglyphics   in  an   unknown   language.    Theoretical 
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assumptions  are  indispensable.  In  fact,  the  better  the  theory  about 
personality  dynamics  involved  in  a  given  clinical  phenomenon,  the 
greater  the  probability  that  we  will  use  projective  tests  appro- 
priately. As  some  of  the  papers  in  this  symposium  have  pointed 
out,  we  are  in  great  need  of  such  knowledge,  especially  in  the  area 
of  homosexuality.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  clinicians  are 
likely  to  use  their  own  experience  or  the  current  limited  theories 
of  psychopathology,  and  thus  make  the  picture  of  the  individual 
homosexual  fit  a  clinical  stereotype.  Thus  one  picture  of  the  homo- 
sexual is  of  a  person  incapable  of  enduring  emotional  relationships, 
sexually  promiscuous  and  likely  to  "cruise"  homosexually,  ridi- 
culing convention,  sneering  at  love  and  marriage,  hating  women, 
not  capable  of  restraining  personally  or  socially  undesirable  action- 
tendencies,  essentially  unmasculine,  being  submissive  to  other 
males,  an  "injustice  collector"— blaming  situations  rather  than  him- 
self. That  this  is  a  valid  picture  of  some  homosexuals  is  indis- 
putable. It  is,  however,  as  I  have  pointed  out  (1),  limited  in  its 
applicability  to  homosexuals  in  general.  Whether,  for  example, 
Dick  is  the  assertive  male,  as  Henry  suggests,  or  one  who  finds 
passivity  and  compliance  more  acceptable  than  active  assertion,  as 
suggested  by  Piotrowski,  may  be  a  contradiction  to  be  resolved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Rorschach  is  tapping  a  deeper  level  than  is  the 
TAT  and  that  Dick  over-compensates  for  a  basic  passivity  by 
assertiveness  in  overt  behavior.  If  so,  we  are  not  shown  how.  A 
second  possibility  is  that  assertive  masculinity  and  homosexuality 
are  so  often  thought  by  clinicians  to  be  mutually  contradictory 
terms  that  evidence  of  assertiveness  in  the  homosexual  is  linked 
with  other  expressions  in  behavior  than  the  masculine  role.  Or,  to 
take  another  example,  homosexuals  are  so  often  thought  of  as 
hating  women  that  in  the  absence  of  indications  of  strong  attraction 
to  women  the  inference  of  hatred  may  be  quickly  made.  Not  all 
homosexuals  do  hate  women;  in  fact  some  greatly  enjoy  their  com- 
pany. The  assumption  that  at  some  unconscious  level  they  never- 
theless hate  women  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
unproved. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  in  neither  of  the  examples 
cited  do  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  validate  the  test  findings— 
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although  we  are  told  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Dick  is  less 
dependent  than  is  his  twin.  We  are  using  these  as  illustrations  of 
discrepancies  which  could  be  due  as  much  to  different  theoretical 
conceptions  of  homosexuality  as  to  differences  in  test  data. 

The  problems  created  by  the  complicated  relation  between 
personality  dynamics  and  overt  behavior,  set  forth  with  such  clarity 
in  the  papers  we  have  been  discussing,  are  given  full  illustration  by 
the  biographical  and  test  material  we  have  been  examining.  Our 
test  interpreters  agree,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Tom's  heterosexuality 
is  insecure:  that  he  has  some  homosexual  tendencies  and  that  he  is 
only  technically  heterosexual.  In  the  summary  of  the  develop- 
mental history  of  Tom,  the  statement  is  made  that  the  factors  which 
helped  "to  swing  the  balance"  in  favor  of  a  heterosexual  choice 
were  "the  memory  of  a  nursemaid  whose  femininity  and  body 
attracted  him  as  a  young  boy,  and  a  reaction  formation  against  the 
shipboard  homosexual  seduction  and  his  brother's  homosexuality," 
and  "Tom  had  seen  the  father  as  a  non-forceful  figure,  but  as  one 
who  nevertheless  directed  him  away  from  adolescent  homosexual 
play."  Why  was  there  reaction  formation  against  the  homosexual 
seduction  and  the  knowledge  of  his  brother's  homosexuality?  Why 
did  Tom,  and  not  Dick,  accept  the  father's  direction  against  the 
homosexual  play? 

We  would  like  to  know  the  factors  which  helped  to  swing  the 
balance  in  favor  of  a  homosexual  choice  for  Dick.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  have  similar  analytic  material  for  him.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  similar  in  the  manifest  negative  attitudes  of  the  twins  toward 
their  parents  and  in  their  adolescent  homosexual  encounters.  How 
did  the  preferential  treatment  of  Dick  by  the  mother— the  most 
striking  difference  in  the  affectional  climate  in  which  the  twins 
were  brought  up— influence  his  homosexuality?  How  did  the  re- 
jection of  Tom  influence  his  heterosexuality?  How  was  the  greater 
dependence  of  Tom  on  Dick  involved  in  the  development  of  his 
heterosexuality;  and  how  was  the  greater  independence  of  Dick 
involved  in  the  development  of  his  homosexuality?  This  twin  pair 
confronts  us  with  many  critical  questions.  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  with  the  knowledge  we  have,  but  they  need  to  be 
answered  if  we  are  to  understand  the  choice  of  overt  sexual  pattern. 
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A  final  comment,  which  may  compound  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions, is  that  under  different  life  situations  the  same  personality 
dynamics  may  lead  to  overt  homosexuality  or  to  overt  hetero- 
sexuality.  Or,  to  put  it  somewhat  differently,  an  individual  with  a 
completely  homosexual  history  of  many  years'  duration,  and  for 
whom  the  test  material  indicates  a  pattern  of  "homosexual  dy- 
namics," may  change  (without  therapy)  to  an  exclusively  hetero- 
sexual form  of  behavior— and  with  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction.  We  have  obtained  extensive  material 
from  one  person  in  this  group  and  know  of  others.  Perhaps  it  is 
as  true  to  say  that  similar  personality  dynamics  may  lead  to  very 
diverse  patterns  of  behavior  as  that  the  same  patterns  of  overt 
behavior  may  have  diverse  dynamic  origins. 
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DICK — BENDER-GESTALT  TEST 

INITIAL  TESTING* — 1957 
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*The  initial  Bender-Gestalt  test  was  administered  according  to  standard  instruc- 
tions, followed  by  the  subject's  recall  of  the  figures  after  an  interval  of  45-60  seconds. 
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TOM — BENDER-GESTALT  TEST 

INITIAL  TESTING* — 1957 
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*The  initial  Bender-Gestalt  test  was  administered  accoiding  to  standard  instruc- 
tions, followed  by  the  subject's  recall  of  the  figures  after  an  interval  of  45-60  seconds. 
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DICK— BENDER-GESTALT  TEST 

RE-EVALUATION*— 1959 


•1 


*The  Bender-Gestalt  re-evaluation  was  administered  by  Miss  Miriam  Asher 
according  to  standard  instructions,  followed  by  the  modification  suggested  by  Hutt, 
in  which  the  subject  is  asked  to  modify  selected  figures  in  any  way  that  renders  them 
more  pleasing  and  then  to  state  his  associations  to  the  original  designs  and  to  the 
modifications. 
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MODIFICATIONS 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

A.    (O)     It  looks  like  a  circle  or  a  square;  what  it  is. 

(M)  I  added  a  circle  to  the  right  and  made  those  circles  eyes  and 
the  middle  square  became  a  nose  and  I  added  a  mouth  so  that 
it  gets  to  look  like  sort  of  a  face.  The  shape  of  the  circle  sug- 
gested an  eye.  I  really  added  a  circle  to  make  it  more  sym- 
metrical and  the  two  circles  suggested  eyes. 

2.     (O)     It  looks  like  a  decorative  border  made  on  a  typewriter  with  o's. 
(M)     Then  it  sort  of  became  an  abacus-like  form.   The  o's  look  like 
the  counters  that  are  on  an  abacus  and  I  have  one  at  home; 
not  that  I  know  how  to  use  it. 

4.     (O)     This  suggested  a  square  that  needed  to  be  closed  up  to  be  a 
square. 
(M)     And  instead  of  having  a  square  in  this  perilous  position  I 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  something  it  could  stand  on. 

6.  (O)     The  wavy  lines  suggested  ocean  waves. 

(M)  I  made  ocean  waves  out  of  these  and  that's  a  sunrise  and  an 
ocean  gull,  a  seagull.  (What  suggested  ocean  waves?)  The 
curvature  of  the  lines. 

7.  (O)     These  shapes  suggest  bullets  to  me,  or  shells   (What  about  it 

makes  it  look  like  that?)    The  shapes  of  the  figures. 
(M)     And  then  they  sort  of  just  became  shapes  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  just  put  these  on  top  of  each  other 
and  this  sort  of  becomes  a  figure  eight. 

8.  (O)     This  looks  like  the  top  of  a  boat  form  to  me;  a  ship    (What 

suggests  that?)  The  shape  of  the  long  thing;  an  aerial  view. 
(M)  I  made  a  cocktail  table  out  of  it.  (What  about  it  suggests  a 
cocktail  table?)  I  like  cocktail  tables,  that's  why  I  made  a 
cocktail  table  out  of  it.  I  have  one  at  home  which  I  like  very 
much.   It  doesn't  look  like  that.   It  has  square  ends. 
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RE-EVALUATION*— 1959 
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*The  Bender-Gestalt  re-evaluation  was  administered  by  Miss  Miriam  Asher 
according  to  standard  instructions,  followed  by  the  modification  suggested  by  Hutt, 
in  which  the  subject  is  asked  to  modify  selected  figures  in  any  way  that  renders  them 
more  pleasing  and  then  to  state  his  associations  to  the  original  designs  and  to  the 
modifications. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

A.  (O)  It  suggested  something  in  imbalance  and  so  I  felt  that  the  two 
should  be  left  at  a  constant  relationship  to  each  other.  Here 
they  appeared  to  be  sliding  off. 

(M)  It  looks  like  some  kind  of  painting  within  a  frame;  an  abstract 
painting.  (What  makes  it  look  like  that?)  The  fact  that  this 
outside  thing  framed  it.  (Else?)  The  frame  also  holds  it  to- 
gether. 

2.  (O)  It  doesn't  suggest  anything.  It's  just  a  pattern  and  it  wasn't 
going  anywhere. 

(M)  I  just  started  doodling  around  and  eventually  ended  up  with 
this  animal  thing;  anteater  thing  and  then  I  drew  the  ants  as 
little  dots.  (Else?)  Those  things  really  look  like  little  wheels, 
like  it  could  move  pretty  fast  if  it  wanted  to.  (What's  the 
relationship  between  the  wheels  and  the  anteater?  Are  they 
related?)  Just  in  the  sense  that  the  wheels  indicate  mobility 
and  in  the  way  that  I  drew  the  anteater  they  were  attached  to 
the  legs  and  I  tie  those  two  together. 

4.     (O)     Something  on  a  hill. 

(M)  So  I  thought  I'd  make  it  more  than  a  square,  an  incoinplete 
square,  and  I  thought  I'd  make  it  look  like  something  like  a 
sled  going  down  a  hill.  (What  makes  it  look  like  that?)  It 
didn't  seem  to  be  sliding  down  a  hill  so  I  put  an  arrow  there 
to  indicate  where  it  was  going  to  go  if  someone  gave  it  a  little 
push.     (Else?)     No. 

6.  (O)     That  reminded  me  of  two  crossroads. 

(M)  And  then  I  thought  that  crossroads  are  not  that  wiggly  and  so 
I  straightened  them  out  and  made  straight  lines  instead. 
(What  reminded  you  of  crossroads?)     The  two  lines  crossing. 

7.  (O)     I  didn't  think  that  meant  anything  together  so  I  took  it  apart. 

(M)  At  first  I  was  going  to  draw  a  ballistic  missile  but  then  I 
thought  they  looked  too  primitive  for  that,  so  I  made  them 
firecrackers  that  are  about  to  go  off.  (What  suggests  that?) 
They  have  a  top,  a  body,  and  a  fuse  on  the  end.  This  shape 
reminds  me  of  some  explosive. 
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8.     (O)     This  single  thing  here  didn't  make  sense  (center  diamond). 

(M)  So  I  started  fooling  around  and  putting  more  in  and  thought 
of  a  parquet  floor  or  something.  (What  suggested  that?)  This 
looks  a  mess  but  I  had  the  idea  to  start  drawing  more  squares 
and  then  I  had  the  idea  that  this  looks  like  a  floor  with  squares, 
bvit  the  way  this  turned  out  it's  an  artistic  failure. 
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DICK — DRAW-A-PERSON 

RE-EVALUATION— 1959 
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